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INTRODUCTION 

1. In 1961 the G-ovemment of Sarawak requested the Inter- 
national Labour Office for technical assistance in the develop- 
ment of co-operative marketing. This request originated from 
a recommendation made by a^former I.L.O. mission to Sarawak,! 
which, inter alia, had drawn attention to the possibilities 

of marketing agricultural produce through co-operative societies 
with a view to extending their benefits to primary producers. 

2. Professor Jacen T. Hsieh of Singapore was assigned 
by the Director-General of the I.L.O. to undertake this 
mission with the following terms of reference: 

(a) to investigate the existing arrangements for the pro- 
vision of credit to primary producers and suggest 
measures to make them independent of middle-men; and 

(b) to study the existing methods and facilities for market- 
ing pepper, sago, rubber, copra, vegetables and fish, and 
suggest measures for their improvement, preferably 
through the formation of co-operative societies for 
marketing these commodities. 

Mr. Hsieh arrived in Sarawak on 9 October 1961 and left the 

country on 7 October 1962. Towards the end of his mission he 

spent some time in Singapore studying the commercial relations 

that existed between Sarawak and Singapore. 

3. Grateful acknowledgement is made of the courtesy shown 
and assistance given to the expert by the Government of Sarawak, 
and in. particular by the Commissioner for Co-operative Develop- 
ment and his officers. 
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I . Economic and Social Backgroimd 

Dependence on Primary Production 

4. Sarawak is a country of small holders. Subsistence 
farming appears to be the predominent form of agriculture, 
hut production for sale is becoming increasingly widespread. 
Commercial production of specialised crops is carried on mainly 
by Chinese farmers, while the indigenous population is engaged 
primarily in mixed farming with rice as their principal crop. 
This is supplemented by cash crops such as rubber and coconuts, 
and in addition they also possess some livestock. 

5. Approximately 70 per cent, of all holdings in the 
country yield agricultural produce of one kind or another such 
as padi, rubber, coconuts, sago, pepper, vegetables, etc., 
part of which is meant for sale. The large percentage of 
agricultural holdings which sell some of their produce in local 
markets, shows the degree to which they are linked with the 
commerical activities of local and other markets. 

6. Rubber, timber and pepper are the three major export 
commodities of Sarawak and the basis of the country's economy. 
Imports consist mainly of manufactured consumer goods together 
with an increasing volume of machinery and capital goods. 

7. While primary products for export provide the founda- 
tion of the country's economy, higher prices on the world's 
markets tend to produce an increase in the volume of exports 
despite relative inelasticity in expansion, as well as an 
increase in national income and public revenue . Conversely 

a depressed world market usually results in a falling off of 
production and a domestic slump. This dependence on the 
world market for the sale of their primary commodities introduces 
through an "accordeon effect", a marked element of instability 
into the country's economy. 

8. This feature is of course common to most developing 
countries in South East Asia which, because they have undiversi- 
fied economies render them particularly vulnerable to fluctua- 
tions in the world demand for their limited range of export 
products. Additionally Sarawak, like other developing countries, 
has also suffered from the depreciation in the terms of trade 
that has characterised its commerce with industrialised countries. 
On the other hand when the world prices for rubber, timber and 
pepper are high a favourable balance of trade tends to follow 

and here is relative prosperity together with surplus funds for 
investment and economic development. During such periods a 
policy of active economic expansion and development has been 
encouraged by the Government. 
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Pattern of Internal Trade and Credit Structure 

9. Traders of Chinese origin, occupy a predominant position 
in Sarawak's trade. These traders operate extensively xn rural 
markets and link up with the dealers in the bigger towns, as 
well as with the exporter- importers. Chinese dealers and shop- 
keepers in the primary markets often sell goods on credit to the 
farmers and purchase the. farmers' produce usually in settlement 
of their accounts. This same practice of two-way trading is 
generally carried on at other marketing levels. _ There xs a 
close relationship between the provision of credit and the 
commercial transactions of the traders. 

10. The 'sales on credit' system is one in which no 
visible interest is charged, but the price at which the commodity 
is sold or produce is bought fluctuates. As the trade is 
highly competitive, these hidden charges or trade margins tend 

to increase in accordance with the risks of the business involved 
and also with the distance from the main trading centres. 
Traders in the remote areas generally suffer from a slow busi- 
ness turnover. Greater risks are involved with probably less 
profit. Such traders more often than not are debtor customers 
of the traders in the bigger towns. A trader can even carry 
on his business at a loss on the aggregate of his turnover in 
any given period, provided the business is expanding and is 
being conducted on credit and provided the credit is itself used 
in such a way as to increase the debtor's capacity to pay. 
This is the nature of the credit structure of Chinese business 
which would continue to flourish under present conditions of 
economic development over a long term. 

11. Under normal conditions the traders could afford to 
finance their customers by selling supplies on credit on the 
understanding that outstanding debts would be settled by the 
delivery of produce which these debtor customers would have for 
sale. On these terms hard cash may not necessarily change 
hands, but money still serves as the medium of exchange and of 
book keeping. The time of settlement of accounts generally co- 
incides with the harvest of the crop. This practice of 
agricultural financing meets some of the needs of the farmers, 
although it cannot be claimed to be a suitable measure for solv- 
ing all rural credit problems. In fact, the shortage of finan- 
cial resources on the part of the rural traders tends to limit 
their ability to lend, thus hampering to a certain extent the 
proper organisation of farming operations by many farmers. In 
addition, abuses and irregularities inherent in this kind of 
credit business, may work to the disadvantage of small-holder 
debtors. When times are good the farmers can easily obtain 
their .supplies of credit from the local shopkeepers and the 
latter in turn from dealers in the bigger towns, they in turn 
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as local importer-exporters are given credit "by their counter- 
parts in Singapore. Under adverse conditions the whole picture 
is entirely different and the rural economy of the country is 
jeopardised. 

12. Although farmer-producers are generally closely 
connected with shopkeepers, they are by no means wholly bound 
to them. Farmers in many cases can without much difficulty, 
dispose of their farm produce to other traders elsewhere and 
settle their outstanding debts, if any, with the shopkeepers 
from the proceeds obtained from such sales. Because of this 
situation, and as a result of keen competition among shopkeepers 
themselves, shopkeepers as a rule have been noted for their 

good relations Y\^ith, and fairness towards, their debtor customers. 

13 . A large percentage of the peasants must sell some of 
their agricultural produce in order to pay for household 
recLuirements. Sarawak has to import many varieties of commodities 
including foodstuffs, and in exchange has to sell some of its 
primary products in highly competitive international markets. 

The operation of a money economy and price mechanism has indeed 
a great impact on the daily activities of the peasant class and 
the livelihood of the people as a whole. Rural rehabilitation 
and reconstruction can not in fact be successful without first 
tackling the problem of trade and marketing arrangements. Any 
measures or steps taken by the Government and the people which" 
would lead towards a rationalisation of market processes are 
therefore of prime importance. 

14. It is with such facts and trends in mind that the 
present-day marketing problems in Sarawak have been analysed 
so as to arrive at certain conclusions and recommendations 
which will be valid for the situation existing there. 

Marketing and other Co-operatives in Sarawak 

15. In general terms co-operative marketing may be said 

to consist of both buying and selling activities supplemented by 
other functions such as the provision of credit or processing 
facilities either carried out by or made available to members. 
In Sarawak, co-operative societies performing marketing functions 
also include specialised producers' co-operatives and consumers' 
co-operatives. Among the producers' societies there were 38 
padi saving societies, 20 padi milling societies and 2 vegetable 
marketing societies on the register at the end of 1951. 

16. Padi savings and loan societies take the form of 
savings in kind and loans in cash, with the societies generally 
selling surplus padi on behalf of their members and crediting 
members' savings accounts accordingly. The members' padi 
savings are pooled and sold on the open market. These societies 
also provide loans to their members. It is to be noted that 
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this type of society has been on the decline in recent years, 
mainly because of a gradual change of attitude and practice on 
the part of members who have begun thinking in terms of a_ money 
economy and of the greater profit margin which can be realised 
from other cash crops, such as rubber. 

17. Padi milling societies imdertake the processing of 
padi for their members and are the only type of processing^ 
society in Sarawak which provide a service for the processing 
of produce meant for members' own consumption. The diffic- 
culties facing this type of society have been the keen compe- 
tition of private millers, high cost of maintenance of machinery 
and a lack of proper management. 

18. Since the inauguration of the Co-operative Administra- 
tion in Sarawak, five co-operative marketing societies have been 
registered. Out of these, two small vegetable marketing_ 
societies are still in operation: of the three other societies, 
one for vegetable marketing in Kuching was closed down after 
operating for about five-and-a-half months in 1954. Another 
fish marketing society also in Kuching operated for about one- 
and-a-half years and was then closed down with considerable 
loss. A third, a marketing society organised by Sibu small- 
holders for the collective sale of their poultry and eggs and 
for the supply of feeding stuffs was in operation for only one 
year. The two remaining societies have only survived with 
difficulty. 

19. In the middle of 1962, with the registration of the 
Sarikei Agricultural Co-operative Marketing Society, there came 
into being a new tjj^e of producers' society. This society 

is multipurpose, supplying requirements to members, marketing 
members' produce (rubber and pepper) and providing finance. 
The development of this kind of society is recognised by the 
administration as of particular importance for the growth of 
co-operation in the country. 

20. In terms of turnover, the consumers' store societies 
have been the most successful type of co-operative organisation 
in Sarawak. 3y the end of 1961 there were 29 such societies 
registered with a total membership of 3,255 persons and a busi- 
ness turnover of ^^2, 406, 98?. 35- Some of these store societies 
have alread3'' conducted "two-way" business by selling primary 
produce - mainly rubber - to dealers, while in most cases the 
societies undertake to supply members with equipment and other 
material', in addition to consumer goods. Of these 29 societies, 
only two operate in urban areas. Sixteen of these societies 
are run by Chinese, eleven by Sea Dayaks, one by Kelabit and one 
by mixed races. Some Chinese societies in the rural areas also 
accept Sea Dayak members. Most of these societies which are of 
recent origin have been faring quite v/ell in their two-way trade. 
This tends to suggest that such a manner of trading is the right 
approach in the development of rural co-operatives in Sarawak. 
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21. Numerically speaking, societies dealing in thrift 
and credit have dominated the scene of co-operative develop- 
ment in Sarawak. At the end of 1961 over half of the country's 
societies were of this category. These societies have been 
registered under various titles, such as. Urban Thrift and Loan 
Societies (4), Urban Saving Societies (2), Rural Saving Societies 
(2). Rural Thrift and Credit Societies (of unlimited liability) 
(12), and Rural Savings and Loan Societies (84). There are in 
all 104 such societies, with a total of 604 members, deposits 
$922,000, investments and savings $6,015,700, loans to members 
$206,500. A few of these societies appeared to suffer from 

bad management, while others appeared to be somewhat in a state 
of stagnation. With the development of the new multipurpose 
co-operative proposed, the activities of such societies may be 
revitalised. 

22. The Co-operative Central Bank Limited came into being 
in 1953* Its membership comprises the majority of the existing 
societies in Sarawak. The bank has not been able to serve its 
member societies actively by way of providing extensive banking 
facilities or loans other than short-term, as there has been 
little demand for long-term credit in the present circumstances. 
On the other hand a considerable amount of such credit may well 
be required, if and when more unions of societies,, or more 
marketing and processirg co-operatives are set up in particular 
areas under supervised credit schemes. Since the inauguration 
of the Sarikei Agricultural Co-operative Marketing Society the 
bank has assisted the multipurpose operations of the society 

by advancing pi'oduction, as well as marketing loans. 
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II. Work of the Mission 

Surveys and General Findings 

Methods of Approach and Field Activities 

23. The expert organised his plan of work along the 
following lines: 

(a) A careful study and analysis was made of information 
already available in government records and files. 
Existing marketing operations and other related activities 
carried on by co-operatives were studied with a view to 
assessing possibilities of further development. 

(b) Agricultural commodity marketing activities of the more _ 
important marketing centres were ^investigated with special 
reference to channels of trade, provision of credit and 
the existing methods of, and facilities for marketing 
vegetables, fish, rubber, pepper, sago and copra. 

24. In the course of the mission the expert visited markets 
at, divisional headquarters and district centres. Many dealers, 
exporters, community leaders, trade and public officials were 
contacted. The expert also visited areas producing rubber, 
pepper, sago, copra, vegetables and fish throughout the country. 
He met many producers and visited their organisations. 

25. The expert gave lectures on the principles and 
practice of co-operative marketing at the 1961 Training Programme 
Refresher Course for Junior Staff at the Department of Co- 
operative Development and at the Training Course for Probationary 
Co-operative Officers at the Sarawak Civil Service Training 
Centre in May 1962. In addition he attended the opening session 
of the Training Course for Office Bearers of Co-operative Societies 
in the Kanowit area and spoke on multipurpose co-operatives. 

26. He also attended the opening and general meetings of 
the Sarakei Agricultural Co-operative Marketing Society and 
attended meetings of other co-operative societies as well. 
He met district officers, local government representatives, 
senior officers in the Department of Agriculture (rubber 
development), the Department of Lands and Surveys, and the 
Department of Trade and Customs. Several factories and process- 
ing plants were also visited. 

Specialised Marketing Co-operatives 

27. Most of the country's co-operative societies that 
specialise in marketing have not been very successful. The 
causes of failure appear to have been: 
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(i) mismanagement of affairs of the societies ■by- 
office bearers; 

(ii) disloyalty of the members; 

(iii) infringement of by-laws; 

(iv) limited volume of business turnover and excessive 
expenditure; 

(v) poor facilities in the market and ..unfair 
competition by the dealers; and 

(vi) members' lack of knowledge of co-operation and 
their quick loss of interest. 

The failure of the pioneer marketing societies disheartened 
many primarj^ producers and eventually such people lost con- 
fidence in the co-operative movement. The aftermath of 
dissolution of these marketing societies of course inflicted 
upon their members even greater distress when they had to 
return to their old market/dealer masters. The two marketing 
societies which still continue to function are both engaged in 
vegetable marketing, one in Sibu and the other in Sarikei. 

Sibu Co-operative Vegetable Marketing Society Limited 

28. This society was registered in 1953 with an initial 
membership of 48 vegetable growers. Owing to the shortage of 
land and consequently to the change of occupation of some 
members, as well as the loss of interest of others, the present 
membership has dropped to 21. Among these 21 members, only 
seven were actually delivering their produce for sale through 
the society in mid-1961, while two-thirds of the members were 
inactive or without produce for sale. This state of affairs 
naturally endangers the continued existence of the society and 
has resulted in many mal-practices in violation of the by-laws, 
such as making outright cash purchases from non-members with 
too small a margin of profit to cover costs. The society's 
survival depends on its being able to obtain cultivable land 
and lease this land to its members. It is understood that the 
society has applied for Crov/n land along the newly constructed 
road near Sibu. Should this application be granted, it is 
felt that this will encourage the producers' co-operative 
movement and help to provide an adequate supply of fresh vegetables 
at reasonable prices for the urban consumer. The society will, 
however, need particularly careful supervision and guidance from 
the Co-operative Department. 

Sarikei Co-operative Vegetable Marketing Society 

29- This society was registered in 1955 with an initial 
membership of 15 smallholders.. At the end of 1961 its member- 
ship had increased to 20. During its seven years of existence 
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the society sustained a loss during one year - due to mis- 
management. The society has "been too dependent on xts xrade 
with non-members and during the first half of 1961 had only 
ten members actively and regularly marketing produce through 
it. Forty acres of Crown land has been allocated to the 
society, which has now been cleared and will be distributed to 
members. This will undoubtedly increase the active membership 
of the society. It seems that most members look upon the 
society as one organised for the purpose of acquiring land for 
its members. The correct function of a marketing co-operative - 
that of collecting its members ' produce and selling it collectively 
on their behalf - is not generally understood and appreciated. 

Co-operative Stores 

30. The Lower Rejang Delta (Sibu Rural, Binatang and 
Sarikei Districts) has been noted for its development in co- 
operative store societies. In this area the expert visited 
ten societies with a total mefabership of over 1,000, most of 
whom were rubber smallholders and/or pepper planters of Foochow 
and Cantonese Chinese origin. The two oldest societies were 
registered as early as 1955, while the nev/est was established 
in I960. The total turnover of these societies reached over 
M.$l 1/2 million in 1961, an average annual purchase of about 
$1,400 per day. The total net surplus for the same year 
amounted to $59,000.- 

31. The expert's visit to these societies was intended 
for investigating the possibility of developing these long- 
standing, single-purpose store societies into multipurpose 
societies undertaking the marketing of their members' produce 
(rubber and pepper - the average monthly production in the 
area in 1961 was 2,660 piculs of rubber [say 170 tons] and 600 
piculs of pepper [say 36 tons].). This idea was well received 
by the societies' office bearers who agreed that the inclusion 
of marketing activities, backed lij the provisions of suitable 
credit facilities, would considerably increase the volume of 
business of the store societies and better serve the needs of 
members. 

32. These societies are considered to be successful 
single-purpose, consumer store co-operatives which cater for 
the needs of their members in the supply of daily requirements 
and have accumulated substantial reserves. Their membership 
generally includes the majority of the farm families in the 
area they serve. Their success is due largely to the advan- 
tageous position each of them enjoys in the area of operation, 
since in most cases these co-operative stores do not have any 
competitors in the vicinity. Where privately- owned shops exist 
in the same area, these do not usually offer strong competition 
because they are generally small and consequently do not have as 
abundant a stock of goods as those kept by the co-operatives. 
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33 • While the co-operative store societies are successful 
in providing their members with consumer goods, they do not 
however help members in the marketing of their farm produce. 
As a consequence, their members, who are mostly siiall rubber and 
pepper gardners, sell their produce individually and in compe- 
tition with one another to the shopkeepers in the bazaars or 
in towns. These shopkeepers generally offer advances in cash 
or iii kind to the farmers on the understanding that the farm 
produce will be sold to them as being their creditors. In 
the circumstances the farmers find themselves in a disadvan- 
tageous position when selling their produce. They are more 
or less obliged to accept the price offered, being generally in 
debt to the shopkeeper and in certain remote areas without any 
alternative outlet of sale. 

34. There is therefore need for the expansion of the 
activities of the single-purpose store societies in this region 
of the Lower Rejjang Delta. The store societies can improve 
the income of their members and, at the same time, become active 
agents of agricultural development by handling the marketing 

of their members' farm produce, in addition to the procurement 
and sale of consumer gDods to them. By joint effort and the 
pooling together of resources, the societies can also encourage 
their members to improve the methods and quality of their 
agricultural production and help them by the provision of credit 
to finance their farming operations. 

Multipurpose Co-operative Scheme 

35. The Co-operative Development Department, until recently, 
did not appear to have paid m.uch attention to the formation of 
multipurpose societies, although in his Annual Report, 1961, 

the Commissioner for Co-operative Development did express the 
view that such a "tv/o-way business" policy was feasible, particu- 
larly among smallholder rubber-producing communities. He also 
recognised that with the number of literate people in rural 
areas growing every year, co-operative store societies, by 
marketing their members* produce, would do much to accelerate 
the growth of the co-operative movement in riiral areas. 

36. The "two-v/ay business" by rural co-operative stores 
has in fact been practised by the Chinese, as well indigenous 
societies, particularly those societies under the auspices and 
supervision of the Budu (in the Second Division) and Entabai 
(in the Third Division) Community Development Schemes. Some 
of the existing store societies, because their by-laws prohibit 
the sale of members' produce through, the societies, have organised 
some of their members as private concerns renting a part of the 
store's premises and undertaking a market service. Others 
ignore the by-laws and undertake sales of members' produce to 
dealers in the towns. 
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37. It is believed that the time ^^-^ now come to in- 
troduc e a system o f multipurpose co-operative _ac tivities, 
JnitiallyTirro th e well-establishe(r'itore_.._so cieTies..Mo_^^Se 
Lower Ra .ian g Valley, and, to, provide f or __the„exEansi2g^_o^.ne 
societies' bu sines s operations into the f ield_ ..,of^.ollect.ing , 
gradin g a nd s'elling of members' produce on_a j^mm.^sion^Dasis . 
The buying of supplies for distribution and the sale of 
agricultural produce are the standard pattern of trade normally 
perfoK^L.-i by shopkeepers in rural bazaars, as well as in the 
higger vOV'ns. By linking up these- two functions, the business 
of the local societies and their relationship with their members 
would be greatly improved. 

38. Further, by consolidating these societies in one area 
along the hignvmys or river valleys, unions or co-operatives 
could be formed for conducting business more or less along the 
lines of wholesale agencies. This constructive line of app- 
roach in the development of marketing processes, leading from 
local primary multipurpose societies to the regional unions and 
national central organisations supported by strong financial 
assistance from the Co-operative Central Banlc and the Sarawak 
Development Finance Co-operation will not only make primary 
producers independent of middlemen, but also go a long way to 
reconstructing the rural economy of this country. 

39. The expert was freauently reassured by field officers 
of the Co-operative Development Department that many of the 
existing rural co-operatives could, without difficulty, engage 
office bearers of the right calibre for conducting multi- 
purpose co-operative enterprises. These assurances have been 
amply confirmed by the expert's visits to such societies along 
the Rajang Delta. In fact, some of the newly established 
co-operatives, the most experienced of which is the Sarikei 
Agricultural Co-operative Marketing Society, have already been 
organised on a multipurpose basis. It is recommended that 
this kind of multipurpose unit should be made the mainspring 

of co-operative development in the country. This trend of 
development should be ca r efully and cont inual ly kept under super - 
vision by the Co-operativa D ev elop m ent Department and receive 
generous support from financial institutions, governmental or 
otherwise. 

40. YiTith a view to illustrating the functioning of this 
type of rural society a brief analysis of the Sarikei Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Marketing Society is given. 

Sarikei. Agricultural Co-operative Marketing Society 

41. This society was registered on 28 April 1962, its 
actual business operations starting on 1 June 1962. It had 
a total founder membership of 308, another 55 members joining 
subsequently. This society provides the following services 
to meet the needs of its members: the marketing of members' 
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produce (pepper and rubber), the supply of requirements inclu- 
ding fertilisers and insecticides, as well as consumer goods. 
The Sarawak Co-operative Central Bank has granted the society 
an overdraft of $20,000, secured by stock in trade to supple- 
ment the society's own share capital in the financing of its 
procurement and distribution of goods to its members. During 
its first month of operation the society fared well. Sales 
of goods in June 1962 reached :tf22,509.78, averaging $865.76 
per day, while the total volume of business done during the 
month of July was said to have exceeded ^45,000. In the month 
of June alone the sales of rubber and pepper through the 
society reached $38,735.80. The society accented a proposal 
to amend its by-laws: 

(i) to provide saving facilities to the members who 
have surplus funds after the harvest to deposit 
with the society, 

(ii) to enable the members to obtain short-term credit 
or crop loans during the lean period of the year 
for the purchase of agricultural requisites and 
domestic requirements. 

This will make internal financing with the society possible 
before enlisting financial assistance from outside resources. 
This practice safeguarded by the maximum liability sanctioned 
by the Annual General Meeting of the society would eventually 
make the society an organisation truly based on self-help 
through mutual aid. The establishment of the society in 
Sarikei has stabilised local markets and will undoubtedly benefit 
the producer. The society may v\rell be the model to which well- 
established single-purpose store societies could follow in the 
future . 

By-Laws for Multipurpose Societie s 

42. To assist existing single-purpose societies to take 
to multipurpose activities the Co-operative Administration 
should draw up a set of model by-laws suitable for use by 
multipurpose societies . The multipurpose type of co-operative 
could combine the following branches in one organisation: 

(i) a supply section to procure agricultural requisites 
as well as consumer requirements for distribution 
to members', 

(ii) a marketing section to sell members' agricultural 
produce by properly arranged systems of pooling on 
a, commission basis and to provide facilities where- 
ever feasible and economical, for grading, process- 
ing, transport and storage, and to perform any other 
ancillary functions. 
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(iii) a credit section to provide memlDers with advances 
on marketing and production credit and to en- 
courage thrift and self-help. 

All such functions should he covered hy the by-laws. In this 
connection the amended "by-laws of Sarikei Agricultural Co- 
operative Marketing Society may he used as a model, if after 
evaluation of the operations of the society they are considered 
satisfactory. 

Provision of Credit 

43. The provision of credit for merchandising and market- 
ing, as well as for agricultural production is an important 
factor. It is recommended that the Co-operative Central Bank , 
if necessary supported by the Development Finance Corporation , 
should provide such services both to protect the interests of 
the bank, as well as of the societies concerned . The credit 
offered to the society itself for merchandising and marketing 
purposes should be preferably in the form of an overdraft and 
secured on the society's stock in trade, which should be 
properly insured. In the case of the provision of credit for 
agricultural production, it is suggested that the individual 
members should be provided with credit by the Co-operative 
Central Bank through their own co-operative societies for the 
purchase of such requirements as fertilisers and farm implements, 
as well as for other working expenses on the fairms. To ensure 
effective and smooth functioning the following procedure is 
recommended: 

(i) the society should have a credit sub-committee 

elected by the Annual General Meeting and vested 
with powers for making annual estimates of the 
credit needs of members, based on records of the 
members' holdings, the actual area in production, 
as well as the volume of production and any other 
details relevant to the economic status of the 
members. This record should be checked as often 
as is necessary and appropriate adjustments made; 

(ii) each member should be required to sign a marketing 
contract with the society by which he would bind 
himself to deliver to the society a specified 
quantity of produce at specified periods of time. 
It is on the basis of these estimated deliveries 
that the borrowing capacities or credit margins 
of members should be mainly determined. The 
conditions of the marketing contract should be 
strictly observed by all parties concerned; 

(iii) members of the society may apply for loans for 
production purposes, the amount of which should 
be based on a certain percentage, a maximum say 
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of 75 per cent, of the market value of the produce 
to be delivered to the society, plus, if necessary, 
a maximum of say 60 per cent, of the appraised 
value of land holdings. The security for the 
credit would consist therefore of the land holding 
and the produce thereof of each borrov/er-memher; 

(iv) the Credit Sub-Committee should be responsible for 
examining and approving applications for credit. 
After the Comniittee has processed all applications 
it should itself then maize an application, subject 
to the confirmation and approval of the society's 
General Management Committee, for a single loan 
to cover the total sum of all approved applications 
from the Co-operative Central Bank. This 
application for a loan should be supported by the 
individual applications of- members, approved by 
Credit Sub-Committee. The society should also be 
required to stand as surety for the loan; 

(v) if the loan is approved, the bank v/ould then pay 

the amount involved to the society, whose treasurer, 
acting on the advice of the Credit Sub-Committee, 
would distribute the loans in accordance with the 
amounts approved by the Committee. As far as 
possible, loans should be given in kind, instead 
of cash (that is, in goods purchased by the 
society and given in the fo3rm of loans to the 
borrowers) . This will ensure that the loan is 
used for the purpose for which it was granted and 
supervision will thus be simplified; 

(vi) this type of production credit should be repaid 
after the harvest when produce is delivered ^j 
the borrowers to their society. The amount of 
the loan of each borrower, together with marketing 
advances, if any, should be deducted from the sale 
of his produce, and the balance credited to his 
account with the society. The pajnaent of the loan 
may be made in instalments in- order to lessen the 
burden to borrowers at any one period. 

44. It is believed that such provision of short-term 
credit for merchandising and marketing to multipurpose societies, 
as well as for production purposes to individual members, will 
help to solve financial difficulties of many such societies 
and members. The result of such measures of financial assistance 
will not only facilitate the smooth operation of co-operative 
businesses and maintain the loyalty of members, but will also 
help to make the smallholder farmers independent of private 
traders and money lenders. The beneficial effect upon rural 
economic development will certainly be very far reaching. It 
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is therefore recommended that the Co-operative Central S^» 
in co-ordination with the Co-operative Development Department 
should work out a common project for the realisation of such 
a credit scheme . 

45. Another marketing activity which may well he per- 
formed under a multipurpose scheme of co-operative development 
is ijoint action in dealing with processing, storing, grading 
and transporting operations. To provide ..such facilities, 
co-operative organisations will also need substantial financial 
resources. In order to enable the societies or their unions 
to perform such functions, it is recommended that the Sarawak 
Development finance Corporation, on the joint recommendation 

of the Co-operative Development Department and the Co-operative 
Central Bank, should undertake to advance loans of a mediiMi 
or long-term nature to the co-operative organisations concerned 
for such purposes. Properties or eq.uipment so created "by 
means of these loans should "be mortgaged or pledged to the 
corporation and bank as security, and repayment should be made 
by annual instalments. 

Secondary Organisations 

46. Regional Unions and national federations of multi- 
purpose societies would be the logical and natural development 
of the co-operative movement when groups of such societies 
join together to perform common functions on a large scale. 
Such secondary organisations would act as wholesale and central 
agencies for marketing and supply as well as for finance. 

The consolidation and unification of the country's co-operative 
movement in this manner would not only strengthen its influence 
economically but would also bring about an effective reorganisa- 
tion of the marketing system within the control of the producers. 

47. The idea of a secondary organisation had already 
been mooted in the Rejang Delta amongst the store societies as 
early as I960, and at one time a union seemed likely to be set 
up. However, after several meetings of the interim committee, 
established to deal with the matter, the proposed scheme had 

to be deferred as the response of prospective member societies 
to pay up the required quota of share capital was not suffi- 
ciently encouraging. 

48. In addition some societies expressed their appre- 
hension about embarking on such a venture without experience 

of operating so large an undertaking. The expert's impression 
during his visits to these societies v/as that the financial 
problem was not a formidable one. The Co-operative Central 
Bank had promised to offer these societies the necessary finan- 
cial assistance. It seems that lack of leadership and ability 
has been the main obstacle in the way of launching such a 
comparatively large-scale scheme. It is to be hoped that the 
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successful formation and development of the multipurpose 
business of the Sarikei Agricultural Co-operative Marketing 
Society in that area will provide a new impetus,, to the proposed 
scheme. Prospective member societies which cannot pay up 
their quotas of membership share capital because of shortage 
of funds should be allowed to borrow from the Co-operative 
Central Bank for this purpose and such a capital loan be re- 
paid by annual instalments over a term of at least five years 
at not more than six per cent, interest. 

49. It is strongly, believed that there are advantages 
that can be derived by such. a union making purchases bulk at 
good discounts , as the average voliame of business in the sale 
of consumer goods alone of the ten societies visited by the 
expert aggregated $129, 910 a month in 1961, or a total of 
$1,500,000 a year. If the value of the aggregate quantities 
of farm produce (rubber and pepper) of members of about 2,660 
piculs of rubber per month for a production period of ten 
months, and 600 piculs of pepper for six months is added to the 
above figures (using for computation purposes an average value 
of $80 for a picul of rubber and $95 per picul of pepper, the 
total annual market turnover would exceed $2 million.) The 
aggregate volume of business of these societies when they have 
expanded their activities to multipurpose functions would 
probably be well in excess of $4,000,000, not counting increased 
sales of consumer goods and other requirements of these societies 
which may arise as a result of the members selling their 
produce through societies instead of going to the town where 
they would inevitably make certain purchases from shopkeepers. 

50. This scale of business turnover might well be large 
enough to serve as a satisfactory basis for a future federation 
of this and other ".unions . This federation might, in time, 
consider entering the fields of importing consumer and other 
goods required by member societies, and of exporting farm 
produce direct to overseas markets. Such import/export 
activities would bring additional benefits to the co-operative 
members in the form of lower prices for the consumer goods they 
buy from their co-operative stores and higher prices for the 
farm produce they sell. Moreover, there would be an opportimity 
to sell the farm produce of members at prices based on quality 
since it would be possible for the federation to supply dealers 
or importers abroad with specified quantities of farm produce 
according to standard grades. The federation would be able 

to grade farm produce because the size of its business would 
enable it to provide the necessary equipment and personnel for 
this purpose. 

51. There are many problems that would' have to be carefully 
studied before such a federation could be formed. There would 
be for example, the problem of looking for a capable manager 
with the ability to handle such a large volume of business and 
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with the quality of leadership that would ensure the close 
unity and loyalty of the society's memhers. There v/ould also 
he the problem of financing large transactions. If the 
existing Co-operative Central Bank would be required to 
provide the financial facilities for such purposes the Bank 
would have to apply to the Government for the transfer of 
another 1750,000 to its account, as originally allocated under 
the Economic Development Special Pimd. It would also he 
necessary for the Bank to set up branch offices, intially one 
in Sibu, in order to render services to the federation and its 
affiliated bodies, as well as to other co-operatives and 
agricultural development organisations. 

52. Adequate warehouse facilities would also be required 
by the proposed federation, both for consumer goods imported 
and for farm produce awaiting exportation. Construction of 
such warehouses, if none were available for rent, would require 
large sums of money which might possibly be obtained from the 
Sarawak Development Finance Corporation under an arrangement 
for long-term credit, to be repaid by annual instalments. 

53. The conduct of an import and export business is 
relatively complicated, and the project, though wholly desirable, 
must be approached with great caution and not launched until all 
its aspects have been carefully • appraised and until the requisite 
experienced personnel is available. However, the success of 
such a federation would provide great encouragement to the existi"n^ 
co-operative societies to turn into multipurpose ones. It 

could act also as a ready-made wholesale agency for societies 
in the upper Rajan valley of the Kanowit and Kapit areas and 
for existing rural societies already operating a two-way busi- 
ness, established under the auspices of the Entabai Community 
Development Scheme, all of which would undoubtedly benefit from 
such a federation's existence. 

Immediate Problems of Marketing Societies 

54. While planning the long-term projects of transforming 
existing single-purpose societies into multipurpose ones, and 
the formation of secondary, and eventually tertiary organisa- 
tions, sight must not be lost of the difficulties and- short- 
comings which will need immediate attention at primary level, 
as well as in due course at the secondary and tertiary levels. 

55. The chief difficulties and shortcomings that have 
been encountered are as follows: 

(i) Lack of Finance 

Most societies do not have sufficient capital, 
particularly to provide advances to members who 
will need such advances in cash or in kind upon 
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delivery of their produce. To overcome this 
difficulty it is considered that the funds, with 
which to pay memhers advances upon delivery of 
■ their produce to their societies, should he obtained 
by borrowing from the Sarawak Co-operative Central 
Bank. A Market Loan Fund should be set up in the 
form of short-term credit facilities. The 
advances to each member should in no case exceed 
75 per cent, of the local current market value of 
the produce delivered to the society, and should 
be set off against the proceeds of sale. 

(ii) Lack of Adequate Storing and Processing Facilities 

Provision of adequate storing facilities can be 
made gradually as the marketing activities of the 
co-operative societies increase. In the beginning 
the existing storing facilities of societies 
should be utilised to full advantage. To avoid 
overcrowding, sales of the members' produce should 
be made as frequently as practicable. Societies 
should in due course consider the construction 
or provision of larger stores with possibly small 
processing. plants where appropriate. As such 
premises probably cannot be financed wholly from 
the societies' f voids they may have to consider 
borrowing. for the purpose. This will mean a 
demand .for .long-term or. intermediate credit, say 
five to. fifteen years,. to be repaid. by annual 
instalments. . .To provide such financial facili- 
ties ii:. is recommended that the Sarawak Developmeilt 
Finance Corporation should make loan provisions on 
the mortgaged securities of the properties so 
constructed or acquired. 

(iii) Inexperienced Managers 

Societies that have concentrated on marketing have 
often failed, largely due to bad or inexperienced 
management. The co-operative store societies are 
comparatively v/ell established and most of them 
have secretaries and committee members of long 
service and keen business enterprise. Expansion 
in such societies' activities will, however, mean 
more complex management, book-keeping and accounts. 
Although such expansion may only consist of the 
marketing of one (rubber) or two (rubber and pepper) 
commodities it should not be beyond the capabili- 
ties of existing staff to devise and teach a 
system of book-keeping and accounts suitable to 
multipurpose activities. 
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(iv) Disloyalty of Members 

Many of the marketing societies, in particular 
have had to "base a large amount of their trade 
on dealings with non-memhers because the members 
themselves have no clear idea of the proper 
function of their society. In the case of the 
store co-operative societies undertaking the new 
functions of marketing, a great deal of effort will 
he required to convince the members of the advan- 
tages of selling their produce co-operatively, in 
contrast with selling individually, and to develop 
their confidence and trust in the management of 
their societies. 

(v) Estahlishment of a Marketing. Section in the Depart - 
ment for Co-operative Development . 

In view of the numerous problems and difficulties 
that are being encountered at present in co-opera- 
tive marketing and which undoubtedly will be 
encountered as single-purpose societies start on 
marketing activities, it is recommended that a 
marketing section be set up early in the Co-opera - 
tive Department, to be headed by an experienced 
marketing officer of senior rank, assisted by other 
officers. It should have the responsibility for 
promoting and supervising marketing, co-operatives 
with a view to building up a system of multipurpose 
societies with marketing-cum-supply and financing" " 
functions as their main operations . This type of 
co-operative might well become the mainspring of 
the co-operative development in Sarawak, gradually 
developing into a network of primary, secondary and 
national organisations engaging in multipurpose 
business on a considerable scale. The establishment 
of such a marketing section within the Department 
for Co-operative Development is considered vital to 
the future developnent of the co-operative movement 
in Sarawak . The setting up of this new section 
would involve an increase of staff and expenditure. 
An estimate of such expenditure for the period 
1963-67 and details of the proposed functions of 
the marketing section will be found in Annex I to 
this report. 
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III Commodity Marketing 

(i) Vegetables - Kuchin^ Area 

56. The total volume of vegetables supplied from neigh- 
bouring areas to the Kuching market is in the region of 94 
piculs per day with an additional 15 piculs a day being sold in 
the local bazaars. Active full-time vegetable growers in the 
.main supply area number about 168 v/ith 212 others grov/ing 
vegetables as a side-line cash crop - on the ratio of two part- 
time growers to one full-time grower this would make a total of 
274 growers. 

57- Most of the gardens visisted by the expert were of an 
average size, of about one-and-a-half acres. The management 
of these gardens was on the whole indifferent, in particular 
where vegetables were being grown only as a side-line. Land 
shortage in the Kuching-Serian-Simanggang Road in the 1st 
Division, where most vegetable gardens are situated, is acute and 
matters are made worse by squatters and by the difficulties of 
land tenure under the present system of communal and customary 
land rights. 

58. It was estimated by the expert and confirmed by many 
growers that each full-time grower, i.e. with sufficient land 

for family labour, could earn about t240 a month. It. is estimated 
that the total income of the growers in the areas supplying 
the Kuching Market could be in the region of 3789 per month, the 
production of 39.7 piculs. Based on the above figures the 
gross price per picul would be, say $20 out of which allowance 
must be made for loss of weight, trade discounts, transport and 
other charges. Even so the full-time growei" could supplement 
his income from other sources such as poultry and pig breeding 
on the farm, or part-time emplosnnent when conditions are not 
favourable to vegetable growing. 

59. Broadly speaking, there are three types of green 
vegetables supplied to the Kuching Markets 

(i) first quality vegetables - these include the 

following varieties: chillis, Prench beans, ginger 
ladies finger, tomatoes, sauerkraut (local), garlic, 
bitter gourd, lowbak, lettuce and onions (20 per 
cent, of the total supplied); 

(ii) second quality vegetables which include the following: 
changkok manis, cucuiabers, ensahi put eh, ensahi 
besar, ensahi bunga, kachang, panjang, kang-kong roots, 
keladichina, ketola, labu duri and brinjals (70 per 
cent, of the total supplied); and 
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(iii) third q.uality vegetables including the following: 
kang-kong ayer, kerihang, mankwang, lahu, kelahi, 
hatawi, and kundor (10 per cent, of the total 
supplied) . 

Marketing 

60. There are ahout 80 stalls for retail ^regetahle dealers 
in the Kuching Municipal Council Market; 64 in the Central 
Market and 16 in the Padungan Road Market (Register on 23.11.61). 
Stall-holders are required to he small traders who take out 
their licenses from the Council by paying quarterly fees of $50 
and are not allowed to employ more than one assistant to help 
operate their business. Marketing is carried out by growers 
handing over their green, fresh vegetables in baskets to lorry 
drivers who deliver them on their behalf to the dealers in the 
market. Transport charges are paid by the growers at an average 
rate of about $1 per picul. 

61. When produce is accepted by the dealers they weigh it, 
state the price and calculate the amount of return to the growers 
after deducting loss of weight (generally 3 per cent.) and 
trade allowance (also about 3 per cent.). It is therefore very 
much a buyers' market. Seldom do the growers accompany their 
produce to market and sell it to the dealers on a basis of 
personal bargaining. It is impracticable for those growers who 
live far from the town to go to the market merely to dispose of 

a small quantity of vegetables. The cost of travel and other 
expenses and the time involved does not make this a practicable 
proposition. Lorry drivers therefore in most cases have to act 
as agents to the growers in selling the produce to the market 
dealers, collecting the proceeds and very often purchasing the 
growers' requirements. In certain cases these drivers also 
supply the commodities needed by the growers on credit, and 
therefore, to a certain extent, become their financiers, instead 
of the growers approaching the bazaar or shop keepers for credit 
purchases or asking for advances from their vegetable dealers. 
At present there are six lorry drivers making daily trips taking 
vegetables to the Kuching Market. 

62. During certain periods of the year or on certain days 
when there is a glut in the market of certain varieties of fresh, 
green vegetables it is not uncommon for the dealers to cut the 
price to growers to a very low level. The grower is obliged to 
accept such a price as vegetables are perishable and must be 
quickly disposed of. Complete lack of co-ordination between 
growers when marketing their vegetables has led to an absence of 
orderly marketing and resultant violent price fluctuations with 
the grower himself the main sufferer. 

63. Each grower usually has his own dealer in the market. 
Though it is not impossible to change one's dealer Xas there is 
no formal binding contract in force) yet such a changeover seldom 
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occurs. The dealers in the Market generally exercise some 
kind of unwritten agreement between themselves with regard to 
price fixing and other trade practices in order to exert con- 
certed pressure on growers to remain with their original dealer. 
The growers are, as individuals, helpless in the face of the 
monopoly exercised by the dealers. In addition, whereas the 
dealer at the market operates at little expense or risk the 
hazards and costs to the grower are disproportionately high. 

Comparative Income of the Dealer and Primary Producer from 
Vegetable Marketing 

64. Estimates of the price spread between the primary 
producer, the dealer and the consumer in the Euching Central 
Market in 1961 are attached to this report as Annex II. It 
will be noted that whereas the producers' nett monthly return 
from full-time vegetable growing on a one-and-a-half acre faim 
was estimated to be no more than about S178 the dealer would 
have achieved a monthly nett income of some ^474. Whereas, on 
the one hand the dealer could expect this income (or more) 
without any great risk or expectation of other unanticipated 
costs, the nett income to the primary producer does not take into 
account allowances for the labour of his family, and himself and 
is based on the assvimption that no daanage will be incurred from 
drought, flood or insects. The real return that the primary 
producer receives from his labour is thus sufficient for him to 
exist only at subsistence level. Unless some measures can be 
taken to relieve the precarious livelihood of the vegetable 
grower there can never be a satisfactory basis for the supply 

of vegetable to Kuching, 

Producer-Dealer Relationships 

65. The vegetable growers conduct no other business with 
market dealers other than the sale of vegetables. The dealers 
do not in any way act as suppliers of finance or other kinds of 
credit to the growers. On the contrary, they often delay pay- 
ment on sales or inconvenience growers by other irregular trade 
practices. 

66. Growers' necessities are generally provided by shop- 
keepers in the town or village bazaars who give them credit over 
a period of one or two months. The large majority of growers 
appear to be indebted to the shopkeepers to some extent but are 
apparently reasonably fairly treated as long as they are genuine 
growers with a good repayment record. Nevertheless many growers 
have to pay higher prices from shopkeepers for supplies taken on 
credit. Some growers sell pepper or rubber to shopkeepers to 
settle outstanding debts. The making of interest bearing cash 
loans is not practised commercially in the area. 
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Market Reorganisation 

67. Past attempts Toy vegetable growers to organise them- 
selves co-operatively for the retail sale of vegetable have 
failed. This failure was no douht due to poor management, an_ 
unco-operative spirit among members aJid disloyalty towards their 
society. Furthermore the mistaken policy of dealing extensively 
with non-members, lack of proper official guidance and supervision, 
lack of financial assistance and organised hostility from dealers 
through "price wars" and the like have also contributed to this 
situation. 

68. From past experience therefore it does not seem feasible 
for producers to embark on a scheme for co-operative retailing 

of their produce as it is unlikely that such an organisation 
could be operated economically and efficiently under the management 
of a committee of grower members. In general it may be said 
that they lack the ability and experience to imdertake organised 
marketing operations. The emergence of producers' marketing 
organisations in the retail market would also be considered- by 
the stall-holders as a threat to their existence and would oblige 
them to combine together in any measure designed to protect 
their interests. They would try to disrupt the society by: 

(i) offering higher prices temporarilj'- to the half- 
hearted members in order to induce them to break 
away from the society^ 

(ii) promising concessions or financial assistance 
to growers; and 

(iii) cutting retail prices, thus causing the society 
to suffer losses over a period long enough to 
force it to close down. 

69. The present organisation of marketing is at the same 
time not entirely to the satisfaction of the dealers who complain 
of the irregularities and chaotic conditions of supply, poor 
quality of crops, the large percentage of loss due to weight and 
of wastage, great damage occuring in transport due to bad 
transportation arrangements and poor storage and other facilities 
at the market. 

70. There would therefore seem to be a need for the setting 
up of a central wholesale market with organised growers and 
dealers conducting transactions under the supervision of a market- 
ing authority. Under this system retail marketing would continue 
to be in the hands of the dealers. 

71. Many vegetable growers interviewed by the expert were 
in favour of the idea of a wholesale marketing organisation and 
indicated that such an organisation would receive widespread 
support from them. Indebtedness of most growers to shopkeepers 
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is not sufficiently great {%100 to 200 over a short term) to 
prevent them from joining such a scheme of reorganisation as 
long as there would he a guaranteed constant outlet for their 
products. 

72.. The stall-holders and dealers are unlikely to he in 
favour of such a wholesale organisation as a supervised market 
would prevent the present widespread "profitable" trading 
irregularities. Also these dealers' volume of business would 
he reduced as many hawkers and large institutions would doubt- 
less purchase their supplies in hulk from the wholesale organisa- 
tion. 

73 • However,- it- is recommended, in the interests of all 
parties concerned that the estahlishn^ent of a central wholesale 
market should he considered . This could provide better services 
and facilities for transport, storage, grading and standardising, 
supplies of finance and orderly and co-ordinated marketing. 
Furthermore, the extent of vegetable marketing might be expanded 
into the. .outer regions, possibly serving a population of about 
a quarter of a million, along the highways and rivers. Seasonal 
gluts or shortages might be levelled out, growers co-operative 
organisations of the multipurpose type could serve members in 
exercising market supply and finance functions, and the Co- 
operative Central Bank could serve as a financial institution 
for co-operatives as well as for the Central Market. Efficient 
marketing would doubtless reduce costs and the results would be 
a better return to the growers, a: fair profit margin for the 
dealers and a reasonable retail price to the consumers. A 
pilot scheme might be introduced in the first instance. 

(ii) Fish 

74. The fishing season lasts for eight months with fishing 
at its height for the five months between mid-April and mid- 
Septem.ber. There were 411 registered fishing kotaks on 
31 December 1961 with the marine department, Kuching. Three 
hundred of these were actively engaged in fishing operations. 
In each kotak there is a crew cf two members. The total number 
of fishermen who generally supplj?- the bulk of the catch to the 
Kuching market is estimated at 520. The owner-operators are 
of the Henghua community. A realistic estimate of fish caught 
per kotak per month (by the Henghua fishermen) and sold in the 
market is considered to be 20 piculs, making an annual average 
catch of some 160 piculs. 

75. Comparative prices to fishmonger and fishermen (Henghua) 
and comparative incomes from fish sales in the Kuching market 
in 1961 are attached to this report as Annex III. The difference 
between the price the fishmonger had to pay the fisherman (average 
$48.75 per picul) and the price he received from the consumer 
(average $95.75 per picul) allowed the fishmonger a gross profit 
margin of over 100 per cent. -• The fishmongers' estimated net 
monthly income of S802 was three-and-a-half times that of the 
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fisherman. Furthermore, capital outlay of the fishmonger is 
very small, being no more than two storage "boxes at a price of 
^200 each. 

76. The fisherman (Henghua) whilst he may supplement his 
income from sales of fish at the Kuching market hy the sale of 
a further estimated 25 per cent, to the Singapore trawlers at 
sea, is obliged to make provision for the following heavy 
capital costs of production: 

Pish kotak (hull) gross tonnage or 

capacity 4 tons S3 ,000 

Yammar Diesel Engine (6 h.p.) 12,200 

Cost of installation S 300 

Wishing nets: 48 pieces of nets, at 

$35 each, plus $12 for twines and buoys $2,256 

Other fixtures (storage facilities) $ 700 

Total $8,456 



Supply of Marine Products to Kuching Market 

77. The annual output of fish by the Henghuas, including 
salt fish, but excluding sales at sea to the Singapore trawlers, 
is estimated at 48,000 piculs valued at approximately'" $2,340,000 
on the basis of the catch being 25 per cent, first-class, 50 per 
cent, second-class and 25 per cent, third-class fish. This 
does not take into account Malay fishermen who operate smaller 
boats without engines along the coasts or rivers. The total 
number of Malays who are part-time fishermen is estimated to be 
300. Their catch is approximately 25 per cent, of that of the 
Henghua and in addition 50 per cent, is second-class fish and 

50 per cent, third-class. The prices Malays obtain for their 
fish tend to be about 20 per cent, lower than the price obtained 
by the Henghuas as the Malays mostly sell their fish at their 
villages. The annual output of fresh fish and other varieties 
of marine products sold by Malays in the Kuching market is 
approximately 12,000 piculs, valued at $384,000. The total 
supply of marine products in the Kuching market is estimated at 
60,000 piculs, at an approximate value of $2,724,000. 

Organisation of Municipal Council ?ish Market 

78. The expert paid several visits to the Kuching fish 
market. The fish market at present is congested with 73 stalls. 
Each stall-holder occupies a space of about 4 square feet. It 

is very difficult for the stall-holder to move freely about v/ithin 
so limited a space. Each fishmonger has an ice-box at the side 
of his stall for preserving for a short period unsold fish. ' Each 
ice-box at full capacity could contain 2-3 piculs of fish, These 
boxes add to the congestion in the market. 
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79. Fish is sold in the market by varieties, and each 
fishmonger generally handles several varieties of fish. Seldom 
are there stalls specialising in the sale of fish of only one 
variety. Fishmongers unofficially group themselves together 

in rings. These rings hire fish carriers to deliver ige blocks 
to the outlying bazaar shops and to fetch the catches from the 
places of production - fishing kampongs or village bazaars where 
fish is generally stored and kept for collection by the carriers. 
The bazaar fish depots are always operated by the provision 
shopkeepers who sell requirements to the fishermen, sometimes 
on credit on the security of his catch. Another practice is 
for the fishmongers in the market to authorise the fishing 
village shopkeepers to look after the needs of those fishermen 
who supply fish to them. Loans may be advanced to fishermen 
or sales offered on credit. Under this system fishermen on 
occasions may be tied to the village shopkeepers and the shop- 
keepers in their turn to the fishmongers. 

80. Some small fishmongers obtain their supply of fish 
direct from marine products companies. These companies, at 
present (1961) , four in number, are the financiers of small 
fishermen and some fishing kotak operators. 

81. Among 73 fishmonger stall-holders in the Kuching 
market only one is Malay. He collects small quantities of fish 
products from the Malay fishermen along the rivers and the coast 
or obtains small quantities of fish for retail from the marine 
products companies or from the bigger fishmongers. 

82. Fishmongers sometimes provide certain provisions or 
fishing gear direct to the fishermen, but generally the latter 
obtain their supplies from the village bazaar shopkeepers who 
may be the agents of the fishmongers working for them for the 
collection, storing and delivery of the local catch. These 
fishmongers may be debtors to the marine products companies or 
other moneylenders. 

83. On the retailing side there is no official body in 
existence to exercise the power of price regulation. Fishmongers 
work out an unofficial price agreement so that although some 
differences in price levels may occur these are seldom very marked, 

84. The Padungan Market is much smaller while the stalls 
are much larger, being double the size of those in the main 
market. Stall-holders in the Padungan market appear to obtain 
most of their supplies of fish from the bigger fishmongers in 
the main market. Licence fees of S50 a quarter are charged to 
stall-holders in both markets. 

Production and Consumption of Ice by the Kuching Fishing Industry 

Production 

85. The Kuching Ice Factory could produce an estimated 
163,800 ice blocks per year, valued at $229,320. A private ice 
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factory owned by the Kuching market stall-holders produces an 
estimated 7,280 ice blocks valued at $10,192. The total 
production of ice from existing factories could therefore be 
estimated as 171,080 ice blocks, valued at $239,512. 

Consumption 

86. Of the total registered fishing kotaks and. fish 
carriers it is estimated that about 150 have storage facilities 
and a total weekly average consumption of 29 ice blocks each. 
On the basis of a 34-week fishing season the estimated total 
ice blocks consumption per annum would be in the region of 
147,900, valued at $208,500 (including delivery costs). 

87. The problems of ice supply to the fishing industry in 
Kuching are irregularity of demand and the high factory price 
charged. During the peak fishing season, when many kotaks need 
ice, there is always a shortage, with the result that many 
kotaks are unable to obtain sufficient ice for proper cold 
storage and have to delay their fishing activities as a con- 
seq.uence. Many fishermen complained that the ice blocks were 
not solidly made and did not last long. During the monsoon 
season, when most of the fishing kotaks are lying idle there tends 
to be an over-supply of ice, or factories have to operate at 
half capacity, with a resultant increase in costs. The result 

is an excessively high flat rate price charged by the factory 
to the fisherman for ice supplied and ice blocks of poor quality. 
It is con.sidered that the efficiency of the management and 
operation of the Kuching ice factory is not of a high standard. 
There is room for considerable improvement, which could result 
in a substantial reduction of costs. 

88. Adequate cold storage facilities and supplies of ice 
are important factors affecting the efficient operation of the 
fishing industry. The high cost of the ice blocks and poor 
cold storage facilities in most kotaks as well as on land, are 
detrimental to the proper development of the marine fishing 
industry. Ice blocks are essential to marine fishing and 
constitute an important part of the fishermen's costs. It is 
therefore recommended that negotiations should be conducted 
between the representatives of the kotak fishermen and the 
Kuching Ice Works Ltd., with the assistance of the G-ovemment, 
with a view to reducing by about 20 per cent, the factory price 
of ice blocks supplied to fishermen for production purposes . 
Failing an improvement in the efficient management of the Kuching 
Ice Works and the concessions on rates charged to the fishing 
industry, it is recommended that another ice plant be established 
to ensure a reasonable an.d adequate supply of ice blocks and cold 
storage facilities in the Kuching market in the interests of 
efficient service to market users and fishermen. This new 
factory could be constructed as part of a pilot scheme for a 
central wholesale marketing organisation of fish and vegetables 
in Kuching . The cost of construction is estimated to be about 
$500,000. 
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Conclusion 



89. The present state of the' fishing iridustiy and arrange- 
ments for marketing leave much to "be desired. There is good 
reason for Government action in the form of technical and 
financial assistance as well as of legal intervention. . The 
problems to be solved are similar to those of the marketing of 
vegetables. It is considered that some measures of centralised 
marketing control is required by which, in due course, necessary 
improvements in methods of production and distribution could be 
effected.. It is felt that only a modernised central wholesale 
market under efficient management and control could provide 
facilities for the financial and technical assistance which is 
essential for development. 

Recommendation 

Central Wholesale Ivlarketin^ Authority 

90. As the problems and shortcomings of the systems for the 
sale of vegetables and fish in Euching are similar and the two 
systems fairly closely related, it is recommended that a central 
wholesale marketing authority be set up to take general respon- 
sibility for the marketing arrangements of both vegetables and 
fish . 

The Central Wholesale Marketing Authority should be respon- 
sible for r 

(a) the proper supervision of all sales and the disposal of 
all regulated products delivered to the market ; 

(b) the effective extension of marketing activities into the 
outer areas, especially when there is a glut of supplies ; 

(c) the proper adjustment of supply and demand in order to 
maintain orderly marketing and a stable market ; 

(d) the arrangement for transport and storage services and if 
necessar;^/, the processing of products ; 

(e) the adequate financing of marketing and other ancillary 
services by arrangements with the Co-operative Central 
Bank, the Sarav/ak Development Finance Corporation and 
other commercial financial institutions with the assistance 
and guidance of Government . 

Groups of vegetable growers and fishermen should be organised 
into co-operative societies with the multipurpose functions of ? 

(a) marketing members' produce ; 
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(b) supplying requirements, including production materials 
and consumer goods to meet the needs of members ; 

(c) the provision of finance . 

91. Each society should have a depot near the production 
area. This depot should be set up in the bazaar or at a certain 
point along the highway or river bank where it would be a centre 
of collection of produce for transport to the central market 

and for the distribution of requirements to members. Each 
member should deliver his fresh products to the depot. The 
produce should be sorted first by the members themselves under 
instruction by the societ.jr and then transported to town under 
the supervision of the society's staff who would keep records 
of collections. Each society would have a representative 
accompan37-ing its produce to market, acting as the agent of the 
societsr at the auction of the produce and dealing with the 
market authority in respect of the settlement of accounts, 
arranging for loans and advances and all other matters relating 
to the improvement of production and distribution and promotion 
of co-ordinated action among producers. 

92. Transport services should be provided by the central 
marketing authority and where possible a return load, for example, 
of requirements to growers, should be arranged in order to keep 
transport costs to a minimum. Transport schedules should be 
arranged daily and there could be morning and afternoon sales in 
the central market either by auction or by agreement between 

the representatives of the societies and the dealers under the 
supervision and with the assistance of the central market 
authority. The central market authority should sanction sales, 
receive pasnnents from dealers and pay the society the proceeds 
of sale after the deduction of commission. 

93. The society should pay its members in accordance with 
the volume and grade of their produce. It should also keep 
members informed of the marketing situation and disseminate 
such other information to them as would help to improve the 
efficiency of marketing operations. 

94. A certain percentage of the commission charges levied 
by the central market authorities should be refunded to the 
societies to help meet their operating costs. The societies 
might also charge a levy on the value of supplies of requirements 
which they distribute to- their members. Societies should be 
allowed to apply for production and marketing loans from the Co- 
operative Central Bank with the support and perhaps guarantee 

of the Central Wholesale Market Authority and to make advances 
to members in need on the basis of approved and properly super- 
vised production plans of the members concerned. Repajnuent 
of such loans should be made by deductions at source from pay- 
ments received in respect of the sale of the members' produce. 
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95. Such a wholesale marketing organisation would appear 
to be to the benefit of all.. .Primary producers organised in 
groups would have stronger powers of bargaining, be able to 
conduct more orderly and efficient and less expensive marketing 
operations. The Government, through the central marketing 
authority, would be in a better position to help and advise the 
farmers and fishermen in their co-operative groups. Agricul- 
tural extension services could be made more effective. Market 
research could be conducted and up-to-date marketin,g informa- 
tion and records could be collected and disseminated to all 
interested parties for their guidance. Dealers' legitimate 
interests would be respected and reasonable returns for their 
services assured. The uncertainty and irregularity of market 
supply by individual producers under the old system would be 
replaced by orderly marketing, a stable supply and demand and 
more reasonable price levels.. Consumers would have an adequate 
supply of produce on the market of more variety and better 
quality and pay reasonable prices (without undue fluctuations) 
for these supplies. 

The Role of Government in the Proposed Kuching Y/holesale Central 
Marketing Scheme 

96. The supervision of the scheme proposed should be the 
responsibility of the marketing section, which it has been 
recommended should be established (.paragraph and Annex I ) 
in the Co-operative Development Department. The marketing 
officers should conduct extensive propaganda campaigns by vfay 
of field visits to the producing areas and conduct a carefully 
planned prograTnme of discussions between producers and dealers 
to ensure their complete understanding and co-operation. In- 
tensive surveys should be made of the various aspects of vege- 
table and fish production, farm economy, marketing o:perations'~ 
and costs with a view to collecting accurate and reliable data 
as basic material for planning the practical operation .of the~ 
scheme . The Co-operative Central Banic and Sarawak Development 
Finan c e Corporation should be request e d to p articipate fully in 
this sche:.ae by providing financia l assis 'bance . 

97. The site of the proposed central wholesale market for 
vegetable and fish should be located between the existing Kuching 
Municipal Council Retail Market and the Brooke Dockyard. Capital 
expenditure will include the cost of construction of the market 
building itself, and cold storage and ice plant. A sum to 
cover this expenditure might be appropriated from the Development 
Fund and repaid by instalments from the income of the marketing 
authority. A request might well be made to the Colombo Plan 
donor countries for a substantial grant towards capital costs 

and for the services of a marketing specialist. 



I 



98. A statutory body should be established with appropriate 
owers for the effective operation of the scheme. Members of 
;his body should include representatives of "the Government and of 
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producers' and dealers' organisations. The Commissioner for 
Co-operative Development is reconunended as chainaan with the 
officer in charge of the marketing section as the executive 
officer . 

99 . F inally, it is recommended that representative 
vegetable growers and fishermen should be sent to Hong Kong 
for a one-week study tour of the co-operative marketing 
organisations there. This would give them some educational 
"background and some encouragement for embarking on-.gimilar 
marketing schemes in their own country . 

(iii) Rubber 

100. There are two main types of rubber producer in south- 
east Asia: the estates iand the smallholders. In Sarawak it 

is the latter which predominate. The I960 Agricultural Census 
Report indicated that the total number of .rubber holdings in 
Sarawak was 56,083 occupying a total area of 442,391 acres. 
The average size of rubber holdings based on this estimate, 
therefore, would be 7.89 acres. If each acre was on average 
planted with about 300 trees, the total number of trees owned 
by a smallholder would be about 2,367. According to the same 
census 56.3 per cent, of the total area iinder rubber consisted 
of mature trees and 43.7 per cent, of immature. In all, only 
a little over 8 per cent, of the total area was planted with 
high-yielding clonal rubber. 

101. Rubber as an export crop was first recorded in 
Sarawak in 1910. It recent years it has become a principal 
source of export revenue of the country. The peak export 
volume was reached in 1950, viz. 55,475 tons and the peak export 
value in 1951, viz. $158,865,402. In I960 the export value of 
rubber stood at $122,440,482 which was the highest since 1951. 

102. The rubber industry is important in at least three 
ways: 

(i) as a source of foreign exchange 5 

(ii) as a source of Government revenue 5 and 

(iii) as a source of livelihood for smallholders and 
for those engaged in trading, transporting and 
processing the rubber. 

103. In Sarawak as in many parts of south-east Asia most 
of the rubber is grown on dry padi land where the native small- 
holders usually cut down part of the jungle forest to plant 
their rice. From the land thus opened up each farmer can obtain 
one to three crops of rice for up to three years depending on the 
soil's fertility. Sometimes tapioca and other crops are grown 
after the rice harvest. Very often the land is then abandoned. 
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Those farmers- who do plant ruhtier on their padi fields do so 
in one of the three years depending on the custom and conditions 
prevailing in each area. Sometimes rubher is planted in the 
rainy season of the first year rice crop, sometimes in the 
second or the third year. When it is no longer possible to 
grow rice the farmer leaves the plot and opens up another part 
of the jungle. Farmers often look for fertile soil and land 
not covered with lalang-lalang (long grass) and accessibility 
by river or road is always preferred. Hence it is not unusual 
to find that their padi fields (and later rubber gardens) are 
situated some distance from the long houses or kampongs where 
they live. When the farmer moves to another area the young 
rubber trees if they have survived are left to take care of 
themselves for the next seven or more years before the farmer 
returns to tap them. Sometimes he may never tap the trees 
and it is not uncommon for him to hire out his rubber garden to 
others for tapping purposes. During the years when the rubber 
is left to itself, the seeds which drop from the trees are 
allowed to grow on their own. It is not, therefore, surprising 
to find many trees clustered together in a limited space often 
impassable for either tapping or clearing. 

104. The smallholder often slaughter-taps his trees when 
rubber prices are high or abandons his garden when the prices 
are low and a more remunerative outlet for his labour occurs in 
his area. This maltreatment reduces the trees' resistance to 
disease. I'To firm estimate can be made of how much of the area 
under mature rubber (56.3 per cent.) is tapped and what is the 
percentage of trees that have become unproductive because of bad 
tapping in the past or of over age. Judging by the expert's 
visits to the various production areas, most gardens were poorly 
managed and the percentage of unproductive trees high. The 
yield per acre or per tree is considered to be very low by say, 
Malayan standards, because of neglect in maintenance. Moreover, 
most of the smallholders only have trees of low yielding variety- 
ITew planting under the Government sponsored Rubber Planting Scheme 
is just commencing. To date planting under this Scheme has not 
become very extensive. 

105- The case for planting high-yielding rubber is clear. 
Each farmer can tap between 300-400 trees per day. Tapping 
high-yielding trees is expected to give an output of about 3-4 
times greater than the tapping of other strains. The cash 
return to the farmer would of course be increased by the same 
proportion. It is recommended that the G-overnment encourage 
smallholders to alter their traditional habits of rubber plant - 
ing and to rely on the more high-yielding clonal varieties. A 
step in the right direction is the G-overnment • s offer to farmers 
in the remote "ulu" areas, who are unable to join the Rubber 
Planting Scheme, of another form of assistance under the "Assisted 
Rubber Planting Scheme". This consists of the free issue of 200 
clonal rubber seedlings to each applicant together with suffi- 
cient fertiliser for planting holes and first round applications. 
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106. Organised demonstration classes for trainees on the 
correct methods of tapping rubber trees conducted by the Rubber 
Development Officers will no doubt contribute much to the 
development of the rubber smallholders' economy in years to 
come. 

107. Nearly all planters make their deliveries of rubber 
through the Chinese shopkeepers either in the village bazaars 
or bigger tov/ns. These shopkeepers especially in rural areas 
are invariably dealers carrying on two-^way business with and 
acting as the financiers of these planters. All rubber dealers 
hold Government licenses. For licensing purposes, these 
dealers are divided into two categories - exporters and dealers 
within the country. This classification makes no distinction 
between the small rubber middlemen in the rural areas and the 
urban dealers. Small dealers are usually more willing to sell 
to the big exporters in Kuching or Sibu because they themselves, 
as a rule, have no business connections or regular contacts with 
the Singapore agents. The small dealers often complain of the 
actual expenses of export declaring that the cost of packaging, 
carriage and wharf -laboiir and customs dues are too heavy for 
them to bear. Y/hatever the price of rubber in the market, these 
costs remain fairly constant. Bigger firms are better able to 
meet such costs and also are more easily able to economise in 
expenses. More than 90 per cent, of Sarawak rubber exported 
goes to Singapore, although the Japanees share has grown to 
nearly 10,000 tons by I960. The cost per picul for the export 
of rtibber to Singapore (landed), (from Kuching or Sibu) is 
estimated to be in the region of 16 dollars inclusive of the 
rubber cess levied. 

108. The big exporters as a rule, have no direct dealings 
with the rural dealers in the bazaars or the planters, but 
they buy from the bigger dealers in towns, some of whom deal 
only with the rural dealers, others with the planters direct. 
The bigger dealers are thus the key middlemen. Up to now the 
rubber trade has been operated b^tv/een Kuching, Sibu and 
Singapore and the trade has been largely in the hands of a few 
Chinese and European firms many of whom are capable of financing 
the business operations of the whole channel of trade. His 
financial dependency upon the creditor often binds the debtor 

in many ways, such as having to sell his rubber a little more 
cheaply or to promise never to sell it elsewhere. One big 
exporter in Kuching may have several dozens of the bigger 
dealers completely under his control. The latter in turn may 
control many rural dealers and they, many producers. Credit 
is often in kind rather than in cash. This is why it is common 
to find in rural areas that the collection of rubber for export 
and the distribution of imported grocery goods are in the hands 
of the same firm, the same rural shops or rubber dealer- The 
pattern of internal trade has thus been one of the traders' 
exercising multipurpose functions of supply, credit and marketing 
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for the growers. In order to make the growers independent 
of these middlemen , it is reconmiended that the same pattern 
of operations under co-operative ov/nership and control "be 
adopted T (See paragraph JZ 

109. With the threat of competition from synthetic ruhher, 
it is essential for the producer to cut his cost by the produc- 
tion of high-yielding rubber. With-, the organisation of co- 
operatives in rural areas dealing with rubber marketing as one 
of their functions, the introduction of new standards of 

rubber culture could more easily be introduced. Also processing 
operations could be carried out effectively and economically. 

110. The reasons for the low quality of rubber produced 
appear largely to be due to unsatisfactory methods of prepara- 
tion by the producer. If rubber sheets are smoked in the 
interior they are not always transported sufficiently quickly 
to the ports to prevent their becoming dirty and thus the need 
for washing and re-smoking. This mesuis that the buyers at 
the port are visually unwilling to pay very much more for a 
smoked than for an unsmoked sheet. The solution to this 
problem lies in better transport and storage facilities. In 
addition some of the methods employed by producers (e.g. by 
sun-drying on the dirty ground where vehicles and animals may 
pass over the sheets) produce low quality goods. In collecting 
the latex many producers do not take sufficient care by the use 
of clean cups, buckets and water. During the tapping further 
foreign matter as dust, twigs, and leaves may fall into the 
liquid, largely because the rubber garden is so densely over- 
grown. This foreign matter should be removed by sieving but 
this is not often practised. After the process of coagulation, 
the rubber is kneaded on a board or bench before being put 
through the mangles, and if the board or bench is dirty this 
affects the final product. The mangles also play a role in 
deciding quality. If they are old and the rollers far apart, 
the sheet produced is rather thick and difficult to .smoke. If 
the clean unsmoked sheets are laid out in the dirt or on the 
road to dry, this leads to a further lowering of quality. 

111. The smallholder regards rubber as only part of his 
income. He may also have a padi field, vegetable or fruit 
garden, forest, poultry or cattle. As the majority own only 
a few trees and the daily output is small, the margin of a few 
cents difference between qualities may be insufficient to induce 
them to do the extra work and to exercise the care needed to 
produce better grades of rubber sheets. 

112. The existing marketing structure for rubber puts the 
seller/producer at a disadvantage. The f aimer is concerned 
with obtaining his daily necessities and is not usually in a 
position to wait for better prices particularly if he is in debt 
to the shopkeeper who purchases his rubber. He is for the same 
reason unlikely to have much control over the grading of his rubber. 
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113. In the present system, the middlemen forms an 
essential service, that of delivering the ruhber to processing 
plants and/or to the port of export. There are risks involved 
in the performance of these functions: for instance trans- 
porting rubber to the ports is no easy matter in many regions. 
Sometimes the cost is high and risk of price fluctuation and 
loss of weight are involved. These the dealer may not be able 
to pass back to the producers. Through the radio, market price 
information is now widely and easily disseminated into the 
remote areas. It would be difficult for any middleman to . 
deceive producers about prices on other markets. Nevertheless 
there is no doubt that the middleman always tries to cover 
himself generously in the margin of profit he allows. There 

is no way of measuring this margin because of the system of 
two-way business of purchase and sale conducted by the middle- 
man with so many credit transactions involved. It is q.uite 
a common practice in the rural areas for the shopkeepers who 
buy from the farmers to take the care of the needs of these 
farmers when thej are, for instance, unable to tap their 
rubber due to rain or some other cause or during the production 
period when they have nothing to sell. One interesting 
feature of this type of relationship is that though it is often 
said that the farmer is in no way forced to sell his rubber to 
his creditors, (i.e. he is free to look for the buyer offering 
the highest price) he usually feels in fact morally obliged to 
go to his creditor and chooses to maintain a good and lasting 
business relationship. 

114. Since credit whether in cash or kind is such an 
integral part of village life and since at present the provider 
of such credit is usually the person who buys the rubber from 
the farmer, any Government attempts to intervene in the market 
process will have to take into account this intrinsic fact. 

In its efforts to compete with the middleman any organisation 
will be required to provide similar services with all the 
attendant risks. In this .connection it is thought essential 
that the multipurpose co-operative scheme should be given 
preference and close supervision, in dealing with the marketing 
of smallholder rubber in Sarawak. The scope of marketing 
could also include co-operative processing. Grading and 
standardising should be included as objectives to be achieved 
through the co-operative action of the smallholders. Co- 
operative marketing under a pooling system with different prices 
for different grades might induce members to follow proper 
practices. It is noted that the Rural and Industrial Develop- 
ment Authority has been building several rubber processing 
factories for smallholders at a cost of some $110,000 in the hope 
that the smallholders may receive a better price for their 
quality rubber. This policy is sound so long as these centres 
are properly equipped and could eventually be made a part of the 
multipurpose co-operative scheme. 
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115. In order to make processing more effective and use- 
ful, it is suggested that smoke-houses of adeq.uate capacity 
should also be attached to the centres. A future objective 
worthy of consideration would be for the whole series of 
processes from collection of latex to the processing, grading 
and marketing of the sheets as well as the provision of finance 
to be carried out by unions of these multipurpose societies. 
These unions in due course might group together for the bulk 
sale of rubber through a federation. This vertical organisa- 
tion and development might in time be the concern of the market- 
ing section in the Department of Co-operative Development. 

116. The problem of financing is also very important. It 
is suggested that the Co-operative Central Bank supported by 
the Sarawak Development Finance Co-operation should take greater 
responsibility in launching schemes for financial aid to multi- 
purpose co-operatives and their secondary organisations in order 
to assist with the development of the smallholders' economy. 

The bank might initially undertake to offer assistance in the 
form of credit for working capital, thus enabling the society 
to take up to say, 60 per cent, of the local market value on 
receipt of the latex or sheets from members, the remainder 
being paid after the smoked sheets have been sold. 

117 . The following system of storage by co-operatives is 
recommended. If the members bring in their rubber to the 
town and the prices are low, they might take it to a co-opera - 
tive warehouse for storage, being paid by the society between 
60 per cent, and 70 per cent, of the local market price . 
Later the rubber may be sold at a possibly more advantageous 
price. This function of co-operative storage, could better 
be performed perhaps by a union of primary multipurpose 
societies who could operate as v/arehousing agents in town or 
at the ports . The idea behind such a system should not be to 
encourage speculation but to protect producers from local 
fluctuations in price. The temporary storage of rubber might 
at times act as a cushion against such fluctuations. The 
union of societies could also provide other services such as 
arranging for the bulk smoking of sheets (if not done by the 
primary societies) sorting and grading, joint marketing. A 
pooling system in marketing might also be adopted gradually if 
circumstances permit. 

(iv) Pepper 

118. Pepper as a foreign crop was introduced to Sarawak 

in the early 1870s and by 1877, thirty piculs of pepper exported 
from this country for the first time. The biggest export value 
of this produce was shown in 1953 when it brought into this 
country a total of J^49 j44-3,086, nearly 37 per cent, of the total 
value of the escports of Sarawak for that year. 
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119. According to the Agricultural Census, I960, the total 
number of holdings under pepper was 9,532 with an average size 
per holding of less than an acre (0.75 acre). Pepper holdings 
with pepper-hearing during the year of the Census was about 
65.54 per cent, of the total. Assuming an average of 750 vines 
per acre, the total of the existing vines would exceed 5 millions, 
and the number of vines per average holding would be about 560. 

If the average production per vine is 4- 1/2 katties of black 
pepper, the total output of pepper from 3 l/2 million bearing 
vines in Sarawak would be about 9,500 long tons annually. This 
is a rough estimate which is meant to indicate the extent of 
the industry. 

120. Pepper as a cash crop has been grown in nearly every 
district in Sarawak. Counting the number of holdings and 
acreage of production, Kuching (Rural), Sarikei, Serian, Bau, 
Simanggang, and Miri (Rural) are the prominent producing areas. 
Pepper gardening is more or less a family business engaging 
very little outside labour. Larger holdings employing temporary 
or permanent labour have been practically abandoned during the 
depression while family pepper gardeners with a smaller number 

of vines to. tend have mostly survived the critical years. 

121. Due to the depression of the pepper market in recent 
years it has been found that the size of many pepper holdings 
has been reduced by abandonment of pepper' growing with a 
noticeable interplanting of rubber trees among the old pepper 
vine s . 

122. According to the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
estimates, the world production of pepper in 1961 amounted to 
157,000,000 lbs. India, Indonesia and Sarawak are the major 
producing countries with Latin America and Africa also coming 
into the picture, A possible decline of production in Sarawak 
has been indicated by the fact that old gardens have not been 
replanted after the impact of the 1954-1957 depression. The 
insufficient application of fertilisers in many gardens as well 
as the rot-root disease which occurred in many places have also 
affected production adversely. 

123. The export of pepper has been in the hands of private 
dealers who depend on the local bazaar shopkeepers to take up 
the produce for them. The general pattern "of trade follows 
that of other commercial crops. Instead of spot selling, how- 
ever, some gardeners often mortgage their pepper to shopkeepers 
in the local bazaars in order to purchase their daily requirements 
on credit and settle their outstanding debts by selling the 
produce at a later date when the market becomes more favourable to 
them. Growers who are better off and have established trade 
connections with certain shopkeepers can easily get their supplies 
on credit and wait for the delivery of produce after harvest or 
even store their produce until the terms of trade are more 
favourable to them and get better returns for the settlement of 
their accounts. 
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124. On the 
future crops and c 
ties. This pract 
financial position 
that these people 
of interest rather 
under speculative 
to them. 



other hand, there are growers who trade on 
ollect the advances either in cash or conunodi- 
ice has been used by the smallholders whose 

is much weaker. The expert was infonaed 
sometimes choose to borrow money at high rates 

than to trade foiward selling of their crops 
conditions which are generally unfavourable 



125. In the course of his visit to Sarikei a group of 
gardeners opposed to the pi-esent practice adopted by the local 
dealers felt they could do better by organising a co-operative 
marketing and supply societj?- and make themselves independent 

of the middlemen. Their proposal has been seriously discussed 
by the leaders of over 300 growers as well as the Officers of 
the Co-operative Development Department. It is hoped that 
fruitful result will be forthcoming as a result of this initiative. 

126. Singapore has been the principal market for Sarawak 
pepper, but in recent years there has developed direct trading 
with London and Hamburg. The exporter-dealers generally can 
fully make use of the financial facilities offered by commercial 
banks. In the case of Singapore traders, they often deal in 
imports of primary product from and exports of production 
materials as well as consum.er goods to Sarawak. In most cases 
they are also the financiers of the trade, and their business 
interest is closely interwoven with that of Sarawak dealers. 

127. Pepper as an agricultural commodity in the international 
markets has been very susceptible to manipulation by the specu- 
lators. Higher prices of pepper however induce an increase in 
crops only after 3 years. The following table shows the relative 
position of production in the main pepper producing countries 
between the years 1952/1S59 and the price fluctuations (1952- 
1959);- 



Year 


India 


Sarawak 


Indonesia 


Total 


Average 












(la,Tnpong 




price in 












and 




U.S.$ per 












Muntok) 




lb. of 
Malabar 
black 
pepper in 
New York. 




1952' 


19 » 500 tons 


6,000 


tons 


13,500 tons 


39,000 tons 


1952:rl^47 




1953 


19,000 " 


8,500 


It 


13,300 " 


40 , 800 " 


1953-1.23 




1954 


23,500 " 


14,400 


It 


17,400 " 


55,300 " 


1954-0.72 




1955 


21,000 " 


15,100 


n 


13 , 200 " 


49,300 " 


1955-0.46 




1956 


24,000 " 


19,100 


It 


16,500 " 


59,600 " 


1956-0.32 




1957 


23,000 " 


13,300 


ti 


17,000 " 


53,300 '• 


1957-0.27 




1958 


25,000 " 


9,800 


n 


14,000 " 


48,800 " 


1958-0.26 




1959 


21,500 " 


9,000 


ft 


13,400 " 


43 , 900 " 


1959-0.30 
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128. It should te noted that although India is the larg- 
est producing country of pepper in the world, it is also the_ 
second biggest consumer of pepper after the U.S.A. Indonesia 
and India are the only countries whose pepper exports have been 
generally greater than that of Sarawak, but the relative import- 
ance of these three major exporting countries in the world of 
pepper markets may be said to be more or less the same apart 
from the fact that Brazil is rapidly coming into the scene. 
Although the margin of fluctuation of the world demand for 
pepper has not been particularly great (within about 10 per cent, 
limit each year) , the crop itself is sensitive to weather 
conditions (drought and flood) and disease. An increased world 
demand coupled with a decreased supply, or vice versa, followed 
by manipulation of the markets by speculators, will produce 
price fluctuations that may be distinctively felt. With better 
adjustment in world markets, however, the situation is likely to 
be much steadier and easier, especially for major producing 
countries. 

129. Sarawak, as one of the major suppliers of pepper in 
the v\rorld markets, is greatly in need of a better organised 
v/ay of dealing with this sector of the economy. 

130. Pepper growing is of course a labour intensive 
industry. Labour is short in Saravi^ak and labour cost therefore 
is high, especially v/hen comparison is made with wages paid in 
India and Indonesia for tending pepper gardens. This is a 
disadvantage for Sarawak in competing with producers of countries 
with cheaper costs. Under such circumstances, efficiency in 
production in terms of output per a-cre or per man counts veiy 
much. Eurthermore the productivity of labour and efficiency 

in production ck.?i only be obtained with better management, use 
of fertilisers and disease control. In certain areas, a better 
system of land tenure and alienation of more leind for the estab- 
lishment of econoLiic-Bized gardens and cheaper rent v.all also 
do much for The rehab 7^1itation of the industry. 

131. The depression in the pepper market in recent years 
has put pepper g-.-owers in a difficult financial situation. In 
some cases tliey h^ve j:'allen deeper into debt with bazaar shop- 
keepeis but in r.o;-t cases they have had to tighten their belts 
and find otiier means of subsistence. It has l^een reported 
that in cer'^ain years many of the pepper growers just could not 
collect enough from their pepper harvests to cover their out- 
standing d^bts. Desj.ers in many pepper growlr-v; ar'-as therefore 
often have outstandi-'g loans mostly carried ovor from previous 
years. 'ihe shopkeepers have been reluctant to extend further 
credit because they themselves may have been financially ex- 
hausted during a period of trade depression and would not like 
to see their debtors involved too deeply in conmiitments which 
would probably be irrecoverable for many years or even turn into 
bad debts. 
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132. By studying the cost structure of pepper marketing 
in the Sarikei market many growrers claimed that certain items 
of marketing costs charged ty the Dealers' Association for the 
fixing of the farm-price for pepper were excessively high, and 
"by elimination or reduction of these, the growers could get 
better returns. On the other hand, it was also stated that 
competition has alvraja "been keen among the pepper dealer/shop- 
keepers who collect pepper from the growers and sell supplies 
to them. Prevailing market information is generally known to 
all parties concerned. The dealers who collect the produce at 
the local "bazaars would be quite satisfied with a small margin 
of profit or even without profit, "because the transactions are 
mostly concluded for the settlement of trade accounts on which 
the dealer/shopkeepers usually have had their profits. 

133. At the export level the question of maiketing also 
arises. Singapore has by far been the largest pepper market 
in the world. It absorbed, for instance, in 1958 about 60 per 
cent of the pepper export from Kuching while the other 40 per 
cent, was directed to the consumer markets. In other Divisions 
nearly all the dealings of pepper were with Singapore, except 

a certain amount of pepper in Sarikei which was directly exported 
to Europe. Recently, during the annual meeting of the " Singapore 
Pepper Exporters and Packers Association, the Chairman claimed 
that "Singapore's position as the foremost pepper market in the 
world is being seriously jeopardised by the ever-increasing 
number of claims because of inferior quality . . . Singapore can 
only retain its prominent position in the pepper trade if the 
pepper arriving from the country of origin is graded." 

134. It is accordingly recemmended that the G-overnment 
should contemplate establishing a Pepper Marketing Board so as 
to supervise and assist pepper smallholders through co-operative 
organi sations . Whenever and wherever it is found feasible the 
Board should pi-epare to go into the field of processing, storage, 
grading and financial- services- to co-operative groups of gardeners 
in order to enable them to arrange for bulk selling of their 
produce and collective purchasing of supplies, such as fertilisers 
etc. It might also be the function of the Board, to supervise or 
undertake the supplj'' of cheaper fertilisers of better quality, 
cheaper and more liberal credit, better processing and grading 

of products. 

135. Another function of the Board should be to absorb, 
fluctuations, whenever feasible, of the rise and. fall of pric.es 
created in the international markets. As this Board could be 
equipped with the necessary facilities of a modern marketing, 
institution, through close co-operation with the producers' 

rGrganisations,-i.t .-could be in a position -of exercising some sort 
of "Bottle-neck" control over the rationalisation of marketing 
and,, production proceases*- With the existence and experience 
of the Pepper Marketing Board, Sarawak should perhaps approach 
and negotiate with other principal exporter-countries of pepper 
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to bring about a better understanding and co-ordination of 
pepper trade along a sounder line beneficial to all concerned. 
To a certain extent, international action could be effective to 
deal with the stabilisation of price levels. 

136. A better distribution of harvesting periods by 
regulating the flowering and harvesting months in different 
areas with a view to spreading the harvest more evenly through- 
out the year may bring advantages of better allocation and 
utilisation of available resources and more efficient marketing. 

137. Direct dealings with consumer markets are preferable 
as long as the proper channels of trade or business connections 
can be established, quality control and standardisation of grades 
can be effected and financing facilities can be made available. 
This is also the task for the Board and the producers' co-opera- 
tive organisation to fulfil. 

(v) Sago 

138. The export of sago flour from Sarawak reached a peak 
in 1950 when 38,243 tons were exported and brought in $9,277,842 
(average price I242.6O per ton). It dropped to its lowest 
point in 1955 when 9,871 tons valued S2, 006, 735 (average price 
I203.3O per ton). \Yith a severe drop in price in recent years, 
the value realised in I960 was only $2,788,355, although the 
volume of export was maintained at 19,688 tons (average price 
il41.60 per ton). Because of the fall of price in foreign 
markets, the sago industry -has undergone a very difficult time, 
especially for those producers and dealers in areas where sago 
business has been their main occupation and source of income. 

139. The following table shows the number of holdings 
selling sago in Sarawak:- (Taken from the Agricultural Census, 
I960) . 



Division 



Total No. and 
Area of Hold- 
ings having 
Sago 



No. of Holdings 
Selling Sago 



No. of Holdings selling sago as 
Logs Rasped Lemantak Sago 

Pearls 



No. Acreage 



1st Biv. 
2nd Div, 
3rd Div. 
4th Div. 
$th Div. 

Sarawak 



1,542 

801 



1,985 
5,479 



2,867 50,921 



50iJ 
500 



2,055 
799 



5,611 41,255 



501 

562 

1,445 

145 

40 



2,295 



295 
222 

527 

97 
15 



952 



55 
5 

89 



129 



7 
162 

1,145 
62 
25 



1,599 



12 

20 

54 



66 
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14-0. The community primarily engaged upon the production 
of sago has been the Melanau along the Oya River in the coastal 
District of Sarawak, although the crop has heen grown sparsely 
in a large part of the country. 

141. Formerly Malay traders were engaged in the business 
of purchasing, further refining and exporting of sago in the Oja. 
River area. Since the beginning of the present century, the 
Chinese trading community has attained a prominent position in 
this sphere of activities. 

142. Sago always has been a troublesome crop to cultivate 
successfully, so that when a profitable alternative (such as 
rubber) presents itself, many sago gardeners turn to other crops. 

143. Sago pearl is an important item of the diet of the 
people and has been used extensively for barter with the people 
of fishing or padi growing villages. The manufacturing of 
crude starch from the rasped pith of a sago palm remains a 
cottage industry. The crude starch or wet sago flour is sold 
to middlemen who refine it further and export it from villages 
to towns from v/here it is eventually sent to Singapore, Europe 
and Australia. 

144. The traders generally sell the goods on credit while 
sago flour is being processed. In order to ensure a regular 
supply of the commodity for the market, the principal means that 
traders adopt is to let the producers have their outstanding 
debts not completely cleared on the delivery of flour. Further- 
more, these traders are often in debt to other merchants, who 
supply them with goods on credit. So each trader has a number 
of growers tied to h,im by debt and he himself is tied to others 
in distant towns and so on, until eventually all the sago flour 
in Sarawak finds its way through business links to a small number 
of merchants in Sibu and Kuching who have been licensed to export 
the flour. 

145. This pattern of trading operations and credit control 
has created a situation of interdependence which facilitates 
more or less the smooth flow of goods and services from remote 
areas to the bigger towns and provides some sort of credit 
amounting to essential banking facilities to the villagers which 
up to the present no one cared to supply. 

146. As mentioned earlier, processing sago palms is done 
on a household basis and, although certain parts of the process 
have been mechanised, it still remains as a cottage industry. 
Mechanisation would have far reaching economic and social con- 
sequences which would lead to the increase of output, lightening 
and of the work. 
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147. The Government has made regulations concerning the 
processing and the export of sago flour which have had the eiiect 
of raising the quality of the product from Sarawak. The Chxnese 
traders, too, demand a minimum standard of quality of the raw 
sago for refining and export, although the standard is still 
rather low. 

148. It was reported that the margin of profit a producer 
can make from a trampling platform is small and precarious. Any 
sudden and general reduction in prices on the international sago 
market is likely to produce considerable hardship among the 
poorer members of the community. On the other hand, owing to 
low prices of sago prevailing in the export markets, many inter- 
mediary dealers have suffered seriously. They could only cut 
their losses by charging a high rate of interest on debts or by 
trading in other goods. Even so most dealers were reported to 
be getting deeply into debt themselves in Sibu, Kuching or 
Singapore from where the large firms, which had made big profits . 
in boom periods, allowed them to carry over such debts for several 
years before reducing a substantial part of them as an act of 
kindness. 

149. Some villagers of the Oya River Area have complained 
that there is little available land near their villages and that 
the gardens are situated too far away, for them to extract the 
palms. So they claimed that if the Government adopts a policy 
of increasing the volume of sago production, a decision would 
have to be made either to allow Chinese labour to work the 
inaccessible land or to enlarge streams and creeks making trans- 
portation easier. Another possibility was to settle the people 
up-river in accessible land in order to settle them down on 
economic sized gardens. In this connection there is perhaps much 
room for co-operative financing, processing and marketing 
activities which could be introduced into these villages. Re- 
fining of wet flour and baking of sago biscuits could be done in 
co-operative factories. The financing of trampling platforms, 
and outfits as well as boats could be provided in the fona of 
co-operative credit by the Co-operative Central Bank or the 
Development Finance Corporation. 

150. For the rehabilitation of the industry, there is 
perhaps scope for the Government to ensure that a certain degree 
of production and marketing efficiency is maintained. To this 
end, the multipurpose co-operative scheme in this sago producing 
area will definitely set an effective barometer for that purpose . 
In order to enlighten these Melanau growers on the idea of co- 
operative and scientific farming, intensive extension services 
and economic surveys should be carried out by the joint efforts of 
the Agricultural and Co-operative Officers. 
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(vi) Copra 

151. Coconuts occur throughout the country, often as a 
few scattered palms in every kampong. There are, however, 
appreciable concentrations of holdings in certain localities, 
notably, Kuching (Rural) in the First Division which is the most 
important coconut producing area, while Sadong, Simanggang and 
Kalaka are also important areas of coconut production. 



152. The fo 
industry: 


illowing tables 


show 


the situation of 


the 


Division 


Total No. of 


Total No. 


of Gi 


oconut 


Coconut Coi 


oonut 


Coconut 




holdings 
vj-ith coconut. 


holdings only, 
with coconut 


and and 
Rubber Padi 


and 
Livestock. 






as principal 
















crop. 
















No. Acreage 
















1st Div. 


3,880 25,970 


3,110 


1 


599 


873 


1 


,626 


1,180 


2nd Div. 


942 3,585 


685 




67 


237 




572 


187 


3rd Div. 


450 632 


385 




25 


211 




95 


168 


4th Div. 


699 851 


610 




179 


278 




296 


184 


5th Div. 


456 294 


432 




- 


332 




402 


236 


Sarav/ak 


6,427 31,332 


5,222 


) 


370 


1,931 


2 


,991 


1,955 


No. of Holdings 

with bearing coconuts 


No. of Holdings 
selling coconuts 




No. of 
Nuts 


Holdings selling 
Copra Both nuts 
and Copra 


1st Div. 


2,868 




2,112 




J 


.,036 


849 


227 


2nd Div. 


470 




278 






258 


20 


- 


3rd Div. 


185 




40 






40 


- 


- 


4th Div. 


284 




171 






171 


- 


- 


5th Div. 


216 




22 






22 


- 


- 


Sarawak 


4,023 




2,623 




] 


.,527 


869 


227 



153. The above figures are taken from the Agricultural 
Census, I960 showing that the holdings with coconuts for sale 
represent about 40 per cent, of the total number of holdings with 
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coconut, or about 60 per cent, of the number of holdings with 
bearing coconuts. The number of holdings selling copra and 
both nuts and copra represents about 40 per cent, of the holdings 
selling coconuts or about 17 per cent, of the total holdings 
with coconut. 

154. Taking the country as a whole the average size of 
holdings with coconut is less than 5 acres (4.87 acres). By 
number of holdings and acreage the First Division is the most 
important coconut producing area which contributes about 60.37 
per cent, of the total holdings of the country and 82.88 per cent, 
of the total acreage. The average size of holdings with coconut 
is also larger in the First Division which is 6.69 acres, nearly 
40 per cent, lai-ger than the normal average size for the whole 
country. 

155. Obviously-, a considerable acreage under coconut 
planting is uneconomic and much of the land is virtually iHiweeded, 
undrained, and uncultivated, except for the minimum operation of 
harvesting. 

156. As mentioned earlier, Sarawak has to import a certain 
amount of copra to meet the local demand for oil refining. This 
phenomenon is a comparatively recent development for, according 
to the Trade and Customs returns, it is noticed that Sarawak 
copra exports in the year 1950 amounted to 4,230 tons, valued at 
$2,651,451. The amount and value of copra exports dropped 
gradually until in 1956 there was only a small amount of 476 

tons exported with a value of $156,540; in 1958, 177 tons, $70,179i 
1959, 84 tons, $54,694. There were none exported in 1957 and 
I960. 

157. Up to the end of 1961, there were in extiatence 10 
milling factories, most of them situated in and around Kuching, 
with 2 in Sibu. These factories produce coconut oil or vegetable 
edible oil, while some of them produce washing soap as a by- 
product. In 1961, imported copra from Indonesia amounted to 
25,365 piculs, costing $503,044. For the same period Sarawak 
exported refined oil amounting to 44,951 piculs with a value of 
$1,643,075 and crude oil 7,563 piculs costing $253,817. These 
exports mainly v^ent to Singapore and some to Hong Kong. 

158. The marketing of copra therefore is an internal 
marketing problem relating to the rehabilitation of coconut 
gardens, financing of the production, and marketing operations. 
Through the producers' co-operative organisations, measures could 
be directed to those smallholders concentrated in particular 
areas, with coconut production as their main cash crop and principal 
source of family income. For those mixed farmers who grow 
coconut only as a sideline and scattered in wide areas nothing 
much could be done in the form of self-help through mutual aid. 
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159. The Department of Agriculture has launched a Coconut 
Planting Subsidy Scheme and the response of the farmers in 
certain areas has been quite encouraging. ' For the benefit of 
diversification of agriculture and in order to meet the growing 
demand of the market, this Scheme should be pushed ahead • 
vigorously. With this development programme in mind the co- 
operative officers could help to accelerate this movement by 
urging the participating planters to banding themselves together 
co-operatively for a solution of their common financing and 
marketing problems. 

160. It is to be noted that co-operative coconut oil 
refinery progects have.been looked upon in some coimtries as a 
measure of bringing together producers for the collective 
processing and marketing of their products and making themselves 
independent of middlemen. In Sarawak, the success of the 
Coconut Planting Scheme v/ould not be complete without at the 
same time considering the adoption of such a scheme . Through 
the combined efforts of the officers of Agricultural and Co- 
operative Development Departments and the Development Plnanoe 
Corporation or the Co-operative Central Bank, much valuable work 
could be done towards the realisation of the Scheme. 

International Technical Assistance 

161. In order to remedy some of the shortcomings referred 
to in this report and to give effect to many of the measures 
suggested, recourse might be had to the resources of international 
technical assistance. Such assistance would seem particularly 
useful for the purposes of converting existing single-purpose 
societies into multipurpose ones while organising nev^r multipurpose 
societies both at the primary as well as secondary and tertiary 
levels", for setting up a wholesale market project on the lines 
indicated in the report; and in the training of officials of 

the co-operative department in the principles and methods of co- 
operative organisation. 

Fellowships 

162. International technical assistance should be consoli- 
dated by the request for the grant of fellowships for counterpart 
officials and others to be sent for training overseas in fields 
of co-operative activity where specialisation is needed. 
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IV. ' Summary of Main Conclusions 
and Recommendations 

1. 

(a) It is recoinmended that action should instituted to intro- 
duce a system of multipurpose co-operative societies wherever 
feasible , both by converting existing single-purpose societies 
into multipurposes ones as well as by organising new multi- 
purpose co-operatives (paragraphs 37 et seq.). 

(b) Such action could suitably commence into the well-established 
store societies presently functioning in the Lower Regang 
Valley . 

(c) The implementation of any such scheme should be kept ujider 
the close and continuous supervision of the Department for 
Co-operative Development which should also provide guidance 
and technical assistance in how to combine a variety of 
separate but related economic activities (paragraph 39.) • 

(d) In order to assist in the implementation of this process 
the Department for Co-operative Development, should prepare 
a set of model by-lav\rs suitable for multipurpose societies 
(paragraph 42) . 

2. It is recommended that in order to assist the co- 
operative "movement in its development, credit should be made 
available to it by the G-overnment, more particularly by the 
Development Finance Corporation, and channeled through the Co- 
operative Central Banic (paragraph 43) . 

3. It is recommended that action should be taken to promote 
the formation of secondary and tertiary organisations among co- 
operative societies so that they might take advantage of the 
economies of scale that would result from such organisation 
(paragraphs 49 et seq..)* 

4. It is recommended that a Marketing Section as detailed 
in the body of the Report be constituted in the Department for 
Co-operative Development so as to concentrate attention on 
marketing problems (paragraph 55 (v) ) . 

5. It is recommended that a Central Wholesale Market for 
the marketing of vegetables and fish be organised where trans- 
actions between producers and dealers as well as fishermen and 
traders can be conducted under the supervision of a Marketing 
Authority which would also "undertake the provision of certain 
ancilliary services (paragraphs 90 et seq..). 
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6. It is recommended that a Pepper Marketing Board "be 
established to supervise and assist the activities of Pepper 
growers who might he organised in co-operative societies for 
the protection of their economic interests (paragraph 134) . 

7. It is recommended that international technical assis- 
tance be sought to implement some of the recommendations made 
in this report and that fellowships be also req.uested to enable 
suitable persons to qualify in specific fields of co-operative 
activity (paragraphs 161 and 162) . 
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ANNEX I 



Proposed Establishment of a Marketing Section within 

the Department for Co-operative Development 

for the Next Five Years 



Staff Hequirements 



Year 
First Year 



No, of Senior Staff No. of Field Staff Total Addit , 

1 Deputy Commissioner 2 Co-operative 

Officers 

1 Senior Co-operative 

Officer 4 



Second Year 



1 Deputy Coimnissioner 3 Co-operative 

Officers 
1 Senior Co-operative 
Officer 



Third Year 



Fourth Year 



Fifth Year 



1 Deputy Commissioner 5 Co-operative 

Officers 
1 Assistant 
Commissioner 

1 Senior Co-operative 
Officer 

1 Deputy Commissioner 6 Co-operative 

Officers 

1 Assistant 
Commissioner 

2 Senior Co-operative 
Officers 

1 Deputy Commissioner 6 Co-operative 

Officers 

1 Assistant 
Commissioner 

2 Senior Co-operative 
Officers 



8 



10 



10 



Functions 

1. It should be the responsibility of the proposed Marketing 
Section to supervise the existing marketing aocieties, to promote 
and supervise the formation of multipurpose societies, and the 
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transformation, wherever feasible and desirable, of the existing 
rural single-purpose societies into multipurpose, with a view to 
bringing about an accelerated development of the rural economy 
of Sarawak. 

2. The Officer in Charge should organise suitable courses 
for the training of jimior officers of the Department as well 
as office-bearers of co-operative societies in order to enable _ 
them to carry out the multipurpose co-operative scheme effectively 
and efficiently. This instruction should include a system of 
book-keeping and accounting devised for multipurpose co-operative 
functions. 

3. The section should undertake member education in order 
to convince members of the advantages of marketing their produce 
by the co-operative method. 

4. The Section should be responsible for the promotion and 
supervision of the regional and national organisations of the 
above-mentioned m.ultipurpose societies and for the participation 
in the formation and operation of the proposed Kuching Fish and 
Vegetable Wholesale Marketing Organisation in the pilot scheme 
as suggested in this report. 

5. In view of the importance of the new pattern of co- 
operative development along the multipurpose line of approach 
and the nature and magnitude of business operations of this type 
of societies, the Marketing Officer in charge of the section 
should be a well experienced and fully qualified man with con- 
siderable knowledge of commerce and co-operation. This officer 
should be given the rank of a Deputy Co-operative Commissioner 
in order to attract a suitable person from overseas for an 
initial period of three to six years, pending the appointment of 
a local official. 

6. The supporting officers of the proposed Marketing Section 
should include one officer of the Assistant Co-operative 
Commissioner's rank and two Senior Co-operative Officers, all to 
be promoted from the rank and file among the staff members of 

the Co-operative Development Department. In addition, there 
should be six co-operative officers to be recruited from outside 
or promoted from within the Department during the projected 
period, 1S63-67, and to be stationed in various sectors of the 
Department. Preferential choice of staff may be made from the 
present staff of the Department, who have the requisite business 
acumen and co-operative experience. University graduates with 
Commerce and Economics Degrees should also be given the oppor- 
tunity to join this service at appropriate points of entry on 
the salary scale. 
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MNEX II 



Estimated Price Spread between Primary Producer 
and Dealer and the Consumer of Green Yege"ba-"ble3 
in Kuchins Municipal Market 1961 



^Tote ; These estimates are based on the assumption that 20 per 
cent, of the supplies of green vegetables are first 
quality, 70 per cent, are second quality and 10 per cent, 
are third quality. 

A. Price to Producers 

First quality: 25 - 47 cents per kati = average 36 cents. 
Second quality: 10 - 22 cents per kati = average 16 cents. 
Third quality: 4-10 cents per kati = average 7 cents. 

Total over-all average - 19 cents per kati or 19.10 per picul . 

B. Estimated Nett Monthly Income of Primary Producer 



Gross income from the sale of green 
vegetables (average output of 12 .5 
piculs per month at 19.10 per picul). 



238.75 dollars 



Less costs of production 
land rent based on one- 
and-a-half acres at $3 
per acre 

10 per cent, allowance 
for loss of weight and 
trade allov\rances 



Estimated net monthly income 
of Producer 

C. Price to Consumers 



36.94 



23.88 
60.82 



60.82 dollars 



177.93 dollars 



Pirst quality: 
Second quality: 
Third quality: 



49 - 95 cents per kati = average 70 cents. 
25 - 43 cents per kati = average 34 cents. 
15 - 22 cents per kati = average 18.5 cents. 



Total over-all average = 39.65 cents per kati or 39.65 per picul, 
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D. Estimated ITet Monthly Income of Dealer 

Gross income (average sales 1.20 piculs 
of greenvege tables per day =36 piculs 
per month) =36 piculs X ^39.65 

Less price to producer 

(36 X 19.10) = 687.60 

Allowance for handling 

perishables (see note (i)) = 79.79 

Trade discount to hawkers 

(see note (ii)) = 55.50 

Other expenses ; 

One assistant's wages 100.00 

Licence 17.00 

Weighing scale 3.00 
Y/rapping materials, 

pails and knives 10.00 

Total 952.89 

Dealers net monthly income from sales 
of green vegetables 



= 1,427.40 dollars 



952.89 dollars 



474.51 dollars 



Ifotes 

(i) Based on the reasonable provision of 6 per cent, 
first quality, and 15 per cent, for second and 
third quality. 

(ii) Based on the assumption that a dealer sells one-fifth 
of his supplies to hawkers etc., with a trade discount 
of 20 per cent. 
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AITNEX III 

Comparative Incomes of Fishmongers and Henghua 
Fishermen, from the Marketing of Pish 
in Kuching Market 1961 

Note: Based on assumption that marine fish were in the 
percentage of 25 per cent. Clas^ I, 50 per cent. 
Class II and 25 per cent. Class III. 

A. Price to Henghua Fishermen ^ 

Class I * r ..... . 65 per picul 

Class II 50 ditto 

Class III « 30 ditto 

Over-all avearage price to fishermen 48.75 ditto 

B. Net Income to Henghua Fishermen fyom Sales in Kuching Market 

(On the basis of an eight-month fishing season, on an 
average catch of 20 piculs per month per kotak, and on the . 
Henghua fishermen who are ovmer-operators) . 

Estimated annual catch sold in market: 160 piculs. 

<8> •«> 



Class I 
Class II 
Class III 



40 piculs at 65 = 2,600 
80 piauls at 50 = 4,000 
40 piculs at 30 = 1,200 



Estimated Gross Income 7,800 

Less Current Expenditure pei!* Annum: 

■9 

Fuel and Oil 480 



Maintenance and Repairs 

etc. ... 80 

Ice Blocks (if applicahle) 600 

Miscellaneous 100 

Provision for the crew 
$100 per annum for 
eight months 800 

Depreciation 1,978 

Vfages of an assistant 
operator at $150 for 
eight months 1,200 

5,238 5,238 

2,562 

Average net income of Henghua fisherman: $2,562 per annum, or 
$213.50 per month. 
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C. Price to Consumer I 

Class I .....'..... 136 per picul 

Class II 100 ditto 

Class III ..-. 55 ditto 

Over-all price to consumer: $97.75 per picul. 

D. Net Income of Fishmonger 

(Based on average sale ,of 1 picul per day at, say $97 per 
picul) . * 

Gross Income per month 97 x 30, 2, 910 

Price to producer 48 x 30 1,440 

20 per cent, trade discount for wholesale 

trade 194* 

Current Expenditure ; * 

Assistant fislimonger' s wages .... 120 

Licence fee 17 

Cost of preservation (ice blocks) 21 

Baskets (bamhoo) 1 pair 5 

?/rapping materials, gmm.j sacks, 

knives , etc 10 

Depreciation 7 

Allowances, deterioration, wastage 
and shrinkage, etc. at 20^ on 
$1,470 294 

474 474 

2,10a 2,108 

Net profit per month to fishmonger « . . 802 



On the basis that one-third of the picul of fresh fish is 
sold daily wholesale and at a discount of 20 per cent, to 
intermediary dealers, restauranteurs, etc. 




3 JI924 054 250 349 



